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FIRST GAME TIN PLATE... THEN DUGTIL MH 


* 
‘Zo ext oo, . . .a man has in this selfish world is his dog. He stan 


by in poverty and in prosperity; he kisses the hand that has no food to offer; he guards the sleep o 


pauper master as if he were a prince . . . when all other friends desert, he remains* . . . American f 
life recognizes this faithful friendship ...and requites it with a generous yearly budget item for care 
prepared diets of dog food . . . scientifically balanced compounds of meat, fish, vegetables and n 
all brought to the home in dependable containers of tin. To the making of these containers W 
ing contributes Ductillite, the new and modern tin plate with superior qualities welcomed by 
container fabricator and container user. It’s Wheeling Steel. Wheeling Steel Corporation, Ge 


Offices, Wheeling, West Virginia; District Sales Offices in principal cities of the United Si 


*From the historic address to a jury by the late Senator Vest. 
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“WE EARN A SAVING ON OUR CAR INSURANCE 


by always 


ORE THAN 120,000 of the most 

N careful drivers in America save a 

substantial part of the yearly cost of 

their Automobile Insurance by dealing 
ct with Liberty Mutual. 

They save money because Liberty 
Mutual will not insure reckless, irre- 
sponsible car-owners. It is literally true 
that only about one out of every five 
car-owners can qualify for this preferred 
form of insurance under our strict but 
fair membership rules. 

How can Liberty Mutual sell insur- 
ince at lower cost? 


i. FEWER ACCIDENTS. That Liberty 
Mutual really selects policyholders with 
great care is proved by public insurance 
records, which show that its policy- 
holders cause fewer accidents. This 
means that a smaller part of your in- 


LIBERTY 


surance premium would be used to pay 
for accidents caused by unfit drivers. 


2. LOWER EXPENSES. Liberty Mutual 
sells direct—through full-time, salaried 
employees. This means that you do not 
have to pay a large commission just to 
buy and renew your Car Insurance 
policy each year. 

3. CASH DIVIDENDS. An insurance 
company which has fewer accidents and 
lower expenses is bound to become a 
strong, safe, secure institution. If it is a 
strictly mutual company, it can also re- 
duce the cost of Car Insurance for its 
policyholders by returning its* savings 
to them in cash dividends. This is what 
happens in Liberty Mutual. Every year 
for 24 years it has earned and returned 
cash dividends of 20% of premiums to 


its policyholders. More than $48,000,000 


31 St. James Avenue, Boston 


Nation-wide service 


LIBERTY MUTUAL also writes Workmen’s Compensation, General Liability, Burglary and 
Robbery, Personal Accident, Forgery and Fidelity Bonds for manufacturers, merchants and 
individuals, All forms of Fire Insurance written through United Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


driving carefully” 


has thus been saved and returned to 
policyholders. 

If you believe that careful drivers are 
entitled to secure car insurance at low 
cost—if you have a good driving record 
—if you are willing to cooperate with 
the preferred people who are insured by 
Liberty Mutual by always driving care- 
fully—you are cordially invited to 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Write for the free booklet 
“How Careful Drivers May 
Reduce the Cost of Auto- 
mobile Insurance.” Ittellsall 
about the Liberty Mutual 
Plan—how it works—how 
much you save—contains a 
list of leading companies 
protected by Liberty Mutual 
—tells all about our De- 
ferred Payment Plan for 
responsible car owner®rs. 

Mail the coupon today 
No obligation. 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. N.W. 9-12 


Without obligation, please send me free booklet 
which shows exactly how much careful drivers can 
Save on car insurance; also facts about your con- 
venient Deferred Payment Plan for responsible car- 
owners. 


Name... 





Business address. 








Town where car is kept 
Make of Car 
Body Type 





Was of Cte. cictihiccsisies 
Model No. Year 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Girls’ Schools 


Harcum Junior COLLEGE 
2 year college course. Write for Beautifully Illus- 
trated 60 Page Gravure Catalog detailing over 100 
courses in Journalism, Secretarial Science, Music, 
Home Economics, Dramatics, Fine and Commercial Art. 
40 Instructors. Edith Harcum, Box N, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 











Boys’ Schools 





ApmirRAL BriLLARD ACADEMY 


Prepares for College and Gov. Acads., Merchant 

Marine. Special emphasis on Naval and Coast Guard 

Acad. Experienced staff. Naval drills and uniforms. 

Navigation, Gunnery, Sailing, ete. Commanded by 

Commodore Randolph Ridgley, Jr., U.S8.C.G., Ret. 
w all-inclusive rate. For catalog write 
Registrar, New London, Conn. 





Mesa Rancu SCHOOL 
Mesa, Arizona 


A school for boys 13-19, in ideal winter climate. Col- 
lege Preparation. Outdoor life featuring riding, polo, 
golf, tennis, week-end camping trips. Concrete swim- 
ming pool. Each boy owns a horse. C.E.B. Exami- 
nation record excellent. Address: L. F. Brady, Flag- 
staff, Arizona. J. B. Field, Cohasset, Mass. 





LAKE Forest ACADEMY 


A National college preparatory school for boys. Write 
for booklet on ‘“The Richards Plan in Education,” 
which is different, grips the boy’s interest, isan incentive 
to hard work, gets unprecedented results. 79th year. 
John Wayne Richards, Hdmr., Box W, Lake Forest, III. 





Tue BeEcKForD SCHOOL 
Boys 8-15. Prepares for the leading secondary 
schools. 500 acres. Modern equipment. Winter 
months at Ormond Beach, Florida. Small classes 
insure individual attention. Moderate fee. 
Edmund Burke Whelan, Headmaster, Edinburg, Va. 





MITCHELL SCHOOL 
Billerica, Mass., 20 miles from Boston. Course of 
study covers grades one to ten. 67th year begins 
September 23, 1936. New buildings. Horsemanship. 
Gymnasium. Thorough instruction by college gradu- 
ates. Catalog. 
A. H. Mitchell, Director. 


Co-Ed ucational 


Curry SCHOOL 
of Expression, Pantomime, Drama, Broadcasting, 
Puppetry, Choral Verse Speaking, Public Speaking, 
Junior College and Professional Courses. Day and 
Evening classes. Write for catalog. 
Dr. Trentwell Mason White, President. 
Box A, 251 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Mass. 














Write to the schools that appeal to you. 
If further help is needed write 


PorTER SARGENT 


Educational Adviser,11 Beacon St., Boston 

















CURIOSITY 
killed the eat 


And many anthropologists hold 
that it was man’s insatiable 
thirst to know—what, where, 
why and how—that put him 
where he is today. 


News-WEEK — brief, accurate, 
impartial — is thirst-quencher 
for about 200,000 people. Be- 
come a regular subscriber by 
sending in the coupon below 
and saving yourself $1.20. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager 
News-WEEK, Inc., 1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for 
one year ($4) and send me a bill. 


Name 


Address 








City, SIMD csicpiavetiilnds 
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FIREWORKS: In your issue of July 4, 
page 327-you have been unfair to an industry 
which has already had enough hard sailing 
during. the past few years without being 
favored with unearned notoriety. 

Quote: “Last year’s Fourth of July fire- 
works, according to Dr. Leland E. Cofer of 
the American Museum of Safety, killed at 
least 30 people .. .” 

The actual figures, just issued by The 
Associated Press for the past six years, are as 
follows: 


1931 6 killed 1934 2 killed 
1932 not given 1935 7 killed 
1933 7 killed 1936 7 killed 


The doctor’s statement makes this miore 
than four times as bad as it actually was. 
Fireworks give pleasure to fully 75 per cent 
of the people, yet took only 7 lives against 
254 killed by autos, out of a total of 444 who 
were sacrificed in celebrating the birth of a 
nation. 

Compared with the above it would seem as 
if fireworks were about the safest means of 
celebrating and should be recommended to 
ladies and children along with flag waving 
and patriotic oratory. 

Gro. W. WEINGART 

New Orleans, La. 


Editorial Note: The National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness has on file newspaper clippings 
giving the names of 30 people killed by fireworks last 
year. The results of a questionnaire sent out to parents, 
schools, poléce, doctors, and hospitals give particulars 
of 24 of these cases. Funds for the survey were provided 
by Pyrotechnic Industries, Inc.—an association of fire- 
works manufacturers. The survey was conducted by 
“impartial” agents—the American Museum of Safety 
and the WPA project, “‘Safety Research and Education 


in New York City.” 
- 


HISTORY: I have never seen in Letters 
any commendation for News-WEEK on the 
one thing which | think is most outstanding 
about the magazine. And that is the fact 
that you are recording history completely 
and truthfully, yet in such an interesting and 
readable form. 

We have a young son who [ hope will some 
day want to know something of the history 
of these times. I do not believe he will be 
able to find a more complete record of the 
present, written like a novel, than in the 
copies of NEws-WEEK which we are saving. 


. .. Insofar as it is possible, why not con- 
sider each week’s news of such important 
events as the Spanish revolution, the French 
situation, etc., as chapters in a continued 
story; each chapter being an uninterrupted 
continuation of the last chapter. This, | be- 
lieve, would add to the present as well as the 
future value of News-WEEK. . . 

PuHItuips B. Freer 

Cove Creek, Va. 


Editorial Note: News-WrEEK appreciates Mr. 
Freer’s suggestion and regrets that weekly news does 
not naturally come in chapter form. 


UNANIMOUS: Reference is made to your 
civil service article in the Aug. 1 News 


WEEK in which you said of Luther C. Stew- 
ard, president of the National Federation of 
Federal Employees: “To insure his job .. . 
Steward sometimes puts on a membership 
campaign just before N.F.F.E. annual con 
ventions. Then he goes into the election con- 
tests with a host of new members friendly to 
his regime.” 

Anyone with the slightest acquaintance 
with this organization knows there is no more 
loyalty and admiration for Mr. Steward 
among the new members than among the old 
As a delegate to the convention last year— 
which, by the way is a biennial, not an an- 
nual event—I failed to hear any one of the 
hundreds of delegates, either privately or 
publicly, express any desire for a change in 
the presidency. These delegates, always 
chosen from among the most active members 
of the hundreds of locals, are certainly not 
composed mainly of new members. Perhaps 
you are not aware of the fact that Mr. Stew- 
ard was reelected last year UNANIMOUSLY. 

F. R. HAnNEN, President 
Federal Employees Union No, 222 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
° 

RESOURCEFUL: . Having received it 
(News-WEEK) weekly for two months, I de- 
sire to congratulate its editor upon his re- 
sourcefulness and thorough knowledge ot 
world affairs. With the world in a turmoil, 
wars in Spain and elsewhere, and virtually 
all monarchs, dictators, leaders, and rulers 
making faces at each other, it is impossible 
for a lay reader to understand what is going 
on and the significance of movements in 
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“HELPS TO KEEP PEOPLE CLOSE AND FRIENDLY” 


“T put through a call for my son down East. Must 


be three hundred miles. 


‘Hold the line, the operator said. And next thing 


you knew, there he was. Sounded just like he was 
right here. It wasn’t like that when I was a young 
fellow.” 


Tuts country has the best telephone service in 
the world. And it’s still getting better—quicker, 
clearer, more useful to more people. Each year 
brings improvements in equipment and operat- 


ing efficiency. Operating errors on local calls— 
always a small percentage of the millions handled 
daily—have decreased 40% in the past six years. 
Since 1929, the average time required for long 
distance connections has been reduced from 2.8 
to 1.4 minutes and 92% of these calls are now 
handled while you remain at the telephone. 
Time has proved the value of the Bell System 
plan of operation—‘One policy, one 
system and universal service.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
































LEICA PHOTO BY JOHN ANUREAS 


Like to PET Him? 


Every day the youngsters, the puppy or the 
kitten—offer appealing camera shots. A 
Leica catches the swiftest action in uncertain 
light, makes children and cherished pets 
live on paper. i 

SPEED—one to 1/1000 of a second. 
Autofocal range finder focusses instantly 
and accurately. At your dealer—"Leica 
Manual”, $4—"How to use your Candid 
Camera”, $3.50. Write for FREE copy of 
“Leica Photography.” 


eica 
THE 
ORIGINAL 
MINIATURE 
CANDID 
CAMERA 





_ 
Model G with f:2 Summar Speed Lens 


U. S&S. PAT. NO. #,960,044 © PRICES START AT $98.40 


E. LEITZ, INC .- DEPARTMENT 193 
60 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


KITTY, KITTY 


(ho gels the KITTY? 















TRIPOLEY 


TRIPOLEY—the riotous new game of Kings 
and Queens—packs all the fun and thrills of 
Poker, Hearts, Rummy, and Michigan into 
one brand-new, totally different bundle of 
excitement! “The most sensational party- 
game in years,”’ say smart set hostesses ev- 
erywhere! 4 te 9 players can have the time 
of their lives with TRIPOLEY! 


Reqular set $1. DeLuxe editions sell for 
$2&$3.75 


ROBOTBALLona 
ROBOTENNIS 


Two exciting new 
games in one withareal*, 
ball-batting Robot! 
Play baseball or tennis 
withthe Robot for 
speed, excitement and 
exercise indoors or out 
Regular set $1. DeLuxe $2 
At your dealers or postpaid trom 


this Ad. CADACO LTD. wi 


SAN LFANDRO ° CALIFORNIA 
MERCHANDISE MART CHICAGO 200 5'™ AVE. N.Y. 
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find out just what has happened—and may 
happen. Your descriptions of conditions in 
Europe—and elsewhere—are interesting and 
very instructive. Any reader can grasp the 
world conditions by reading News-WeEEeEKk. 

I am a newspaper writer, having covered 
all departments in city papers, and recognize 
in News-WeEEK the best and most reliable 
medium of general information and news... 

CHARLES F, Brooks 

Rochester, N. Y. 

e 

MUSIC: Apparently I am one of the 600 
“hillbillies” who gave out “plaintive whines 
of mountain music” from the festival at 
Mountain Lake Park, Md., as described in 
your Radio Check List of Aug. 22, 

Your reporter succeeded in being more 
smart-aleck than accurate. Church choirs 
from cities in four States gathered for the 
event, sponsored annually by Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt Sr. and other non-hillbilly celeb- 
rities. Overalls, flour-sack dresses, and snuff 
were conspicuously absent. There were no 
drunks, lynching, or riots, 

Featured numbers on the program were 
Tertius Noble’s “Soul of the Righteous,” 
Handel's “Hallelujah Chorus,” and Gounod's 
“Sanctus,”’ which would be rather difficult for 
plaintive whiners. Strange as it may seem, 
no one struck up “Turkey in the Straw” or 
“She'll Be Coming ’Round the Mountain.” 

Mrs. J. M. Depue 

Spencer, W. Va. 

Oo 


FLORIDA CANAL: Congratulations on 
your report of the Florida Senatorial pri- 
mary, particularly because you bring out that 
other issues besides the Townsend Plan 
played an important part in the victory of 
C. O. Andrews. So far as I can learn, News- 
WEEK was the only national publication 
which recognized that the canal question had 
a vital part in swinging the tide of the 
election, 

Judge Andrews, who was on record as 
favoring completion of the canal, won by a 
majority of 4,600 votes, but in the six 
counties of the canal district received a ma- 
jority of more than 6,000 votes. His oppo- 
nent, former Governor Carlton, from anti- 


canal Tampa, was mum on the matter. 
Harris Powers 
Editor 
Ocala Morning Banner 


Ocala, Fla, 
a 


PICTURES: The magazine market is to- 
day so glutted with good reading that a sub- 
scriber takes a magazine with more or less 
indifference unless some particular feature 
appeals to him and interests him in the mag- 
azine ... Your picture department is a good 
remedy for this present-day trend of treating 
a reader to facts under a forced draft, and I 
hope your editorial policy contemplates ex- 
pansion of it in the future. Pictures as well- 
selected as News-WEEKk’s always give me the 
opportunity to exercise my own conclusions 
about subjects of current interest and then 
supplement them by the information given in 
the supporting article. 

W. G. Curtis, jr. 

Detroit, Mich, 

— 


MORMONS: One could take many excep- 
tions to your entertainment article, “‘Moro- 


ni’ Makes Debut With Coburns at Union 
College,” (Aug. 29) but I choose to refer to 
only one. Referring to golden plates from 


which the Book of Mormon is alleged to have 
been translated, your magazine states: “No- 
body but Joseph ever saw them.” 

The writer must never have seen a copy 
of the Book of Mormons... . On a flyleaf is 
printed “The Testimony of Three Witnesses” 
as follows: 

“Be it known to all nations, kindreds, 


ee 
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tongues, and people unto whom this work 
shall come, that we, through the grace of God 
the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, haye 
seen the plates which contain this record. 
which is a record of the people of Nephi 
... And we declare with words of soberness. 
that an angel of God came down fro 
heaven, and he brought and laid before oy; 
eyes, that we beheld and saw the plates, and 
the engravings thereon... 

“OLIVER COWDERY, 

“DAVID WHITMER, 

“MARTIN HARRIS.” 

All three of these men later were ex-com- 
municated from or dissassociated themselves 
from the Mormon Church, yet none denied 
the testimony given above, but each upheld it 
faithfully until death. 

On the next page of the Book of Mormo: 
will be found the “Testimony of Eight \\ 


nesses” as follows: 

“Be it known unto all nations, kindreds 
tongues, and people unto whom this w 
shall come, that Joseph Smith, Jun, the 
translator of this work, has shown unto us 
the plates of which hath been spoken, whic! 
have the appearance of gold... And this we 
bear record with words of soberness, that the 
said Smith has shown unto us, for we have 


seen and hefted, and know of a surety that 
the said Smith has got the plates of which we 
have spoken... 
“CHRISTIAN WHITMER, 
“JACOB WHITMER, 
“PETER WHITMER, Jun., 
“JOHN WHITMER, 
“HYRUM PAGE, 
“JOSEPH SMITH, Sen., 
“HYRUM SMITH, 
“SAMUEL H. SMITH.” 

Also, anyone who has read the Book of 
Mormon ... must be convinced that such a 
work could not possibly have been written 
by an unlearned “epileptic farm boy.” 





But after all, “What man knoweth the 
things of man, save the spirit of man which 
is in him? Even so the things of God 


knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.” 


Roscoe C, Cox 


Ephraim, Utah 
cs 


MORONS: There may be times when 
cism is timely and proper. But not in 
case cited by John H. Murdoch III in the 
issue of Aug. 29 [Letters]. 

Capital ptinishment is designed to deter 
others from committing such crimes as t 
victim is suffering for. If he is electrocuted, 
as in this State, no one witnesses the exe 
tion except the few reporters, and the | 
of people who should be deterred are none 
the wiser for example. In the case... that 
Mr. Murdoch cites, there were present per- 
haps a thousand spectators, and the more 
morons the better. It is questionable if |, 
morons can be collected at one time in Ken- 
tucky, but if all the spectators were morons, 
that is the very class who should have the 
example of punishment thrust upon them... 

C. G. FENNELL 


he 


Guntersville, Ala. 
a 


SHARP EYES: On page 27 of your Aug. 
15 issue you show as a background to George 


Gershwin two—not one—(count them), two 
left-handed violin players. In my observa- 
tions I have never seen even one. © this 
rather uncommon, and can you tell me ow 

in tne 


many of these exceptions there are 
better-known orchestras; and also how do 
they transpose fingering instructions while 
learning ? 
Joun S. Roney 
Warrensville, Ohio 


Editorial Note: Only in mirrors and in photon 
graphs printed from the wrong side of the negatives 40 
violinists play left-handed. To photograph developers 
responsible, News-WEEK commends Mr. Roney’s sharp 
eyes. 
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MORE PIGS: YOU ARE MISINFORMED ABOUT 
~HOSE SIX- MILLION SLAUGHTERED HOGS 
sTOP OFFICIAL RECORDS SHOW THAT LESS THAN 
ONE-THIRD BECAME MEAT WHILE BUT LITTLE 
SALVAGE OF THE REST WAS MADE BY TURNING 
HEM INTO FERTILIZER ETC, STOP YOU SAY 

OTE FEDERAL RELIEF BENEFICIARIES ATE THE 
MEAT QUOTE. 


LAMBERT FAIRCHILD 
New York City 


{ believe you have given Mr. Fred Neumann 


the wrong information. . . In the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration’s Reports—I find 
following: 


‘In the Fall of 1933, the AAA destroyed 
6.200,000 pigs and slaughtered 220,000 pros- 
pective mother sows at a cost of over $30,- 
900,000. The total liveweight of the pigs and 
sows slaughtered was 443,627,348 pounds. 
Of this only 97,064,159 pounds of food prod- 

cts were obtained—the rest was converted 
into inedible grease and fertilizer.” 

[Therefore your answer that “Federal re- 
lief beneficiaries ate the meat” sounds like 
false propaganda for our spendthrift gov- 
ernment, I would like also to remind you of 
the following promise made to the people of 
our country in 1932: 

Deinocratic Platform, 1932—“‘We_ con- 
demn ... the unsound policy of restricting 
iericultural products to the demands of do- 
mestic markets. . .” 

Mrs, DonaLp WINES 

Tulsa, Okla. 





In an editorial in our newspaper, The 
Crawford County Democrat, we made edito- 
rial comment on the letter of Fred Neumann 

.. and your accompanying editorial note, 
printed in the letter column of your issue of 
Atm, Gs 

You gave the answer: “Federal relief ben- 
eficiaries ate the meat.” 

Yet one of our subscribers writes that he 
recalled an article in The Louisville Times 
saying that the government made arrange- 
ments with a Louisville incinerator to de- 
stroy one carload of pigs, some as large as 
100 pounds, per day during the government 
hog-buying program... 

You state that the Federal Government 
bought 6,180,717 hogs and 222,149 sows and 
that “Federal relief beneficiaries ate the 
meat.” Were there, in addition to these hogs 
and sows, several thousand small pigs bought, 
killed, and burned or otherwise destroyed so 
that they were unfit for food or for any other 
use? If not, where did the “slaughter of lit- 
tle pigs” story come from? 

Tue Democrat 
Paul Flanigan 
English, Ind, 





... I consider your reply inadequate. 

The government did buy and kill hogs for 
beneficiaries but the government also killed 
the little pigs and calves. The government 
could have given some of these nice Here- 
ford calves to farmers that could have kept 
them through the Winter on milk. The fol- 
lowing Spring we had grass. But no, the 
calves must be killed—knocked in the head 
and their carcasses buried. 

Mrs. H. P. WiLson 
White River, S. D. 


_ Editorial Note: Recently an AAA official, wearied 
OY criticism of the government’s pork-curtailment pro- 
sram, suggested that Walt Disney's ‘‘Three Little Pigs” 
moviette aroused public sympathy jor pigs and be- 
clouded the fact that they are raised for slaughter. 
However that may be, the AAA released the following 
information about pigs: 

Between Aug. 23, 1933, when government pig-buying 
started, and Oct. 7, 1933, when it stopped, AAA bought 
up 6,402,866 pigs. Of these, 1,083,738 weighed more 
than 80 pounds and hence were considered fit for 
slaughter, They produced 100,000,000 pounds of salt 
pork, which AAA passed on to relief clients, The 
remaining 5,319,128, too small for economical slaughter- 
ing, went variously into 5,120 tons of tankage sold to 
Jertilizer companies, 10,434 tons of grease used partly 
to make soap, and into incinerators. Burned pigs, AAA 
explained, were too small for food, fertilizer, or grease. 
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HIS JAPANESE PIPES 








ALL THE CASES ARE | ry 





ELABORATELY CARVED AND LACQUERED, 
AND WERE OFTEN HUNG FROM “THE 








GIROLE BY A CARVED IVORY TOGGLE 
' OR ‘NETSUKE’ THE EARLIEST 
JAPANESE PIPES. 








THIS ANCIENT 


YES, AND THE JAPANESE 


JAPANESE PIPE || PIPE CASES ARE REAL WORKS 
IS A LOVELY 
THING, JUDGE 


OF ART —I HAVE TWO 
OF THEM OVER HERE 















THE PIPE IN (TS CASE WAS STUCK 
IN THE BELT LIKE A SWORD. ONE 
AUTHOR OF THAT PERIOD WROTE: 
‘THERE IS A NATURAL. TENDENCY 
TO HIT PEOPLE OVER THE HEAD, 














BUT HE ALSO WROTE:‘IT 
IS A COMPANION IN SOLITUDE..co 
IT IS ASTOREHOUSE OF a 
REFLECTION, AND : 
GIVES TIME FOR THE # 
FUMES OF WRATH. 
TO DISPERSE’, 

















THE BIG TIN FULL OF SMOKING JOY! 


Prince Albert comes in a tin of generous 
proportions, giving you a handsome guan- 
tity of tobacco. And the first pipeful tells 
the mellow, fragrant story of Prince Albert 
qguality—how its “crimp cut,” “no-bite” 
tobacco means extra mildness, mouth com- 
fort, and tastiness. There is no other to- 
™ bacco like Prince Albert! So get a big red 

, tin...and enjoy real princely smoking. Note 
smokers: P. A. shapes up 


’ for “makin’s’ 
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TRY PRINCE ALBERT ON A NO-RISK BASIS! 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 


: pb R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


THE TONGUE, AND 
CHOCK - FULL OF 
REAL MAN -Si ZED 
TASTINESS 
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50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert 








THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE! 
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We invented it—and for more than 
fifty years the Mimeograph Process 

has led in stencil duplication. Today 

it not only leads in sales, but it leads 

in service. And its ability to repro- 
duce, at great speed, drawings, graphs, 
maps, etc., has given it new fields of 
usefulness. Why not find out how it 
can serve you—now? Write A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, or see your classified 
telephone directory for the local address. 
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Both banned politics. 

From his drought-inspection train 
speeding to Des Moines, President 
Roosevelt telegraphed that he wanted 
no speeches, no demonstrations, no 
hullabaloo. From Topeka, before he 
started his unpretentious drive to the 
Iowa capital, Governor Landon an- 
nounced he was making the trip simply 
as a Governor to confer with the Presi- 
dent and six other drought-zone Gov- 
ernors on cures for the great blight. 

They might as well have tried to ban 
human nature. 

As each Presidential candidate drove 
through Des Moines streets last week, 
100,000 people cheered. Some shouted: 
“We'll vote for you.” Quantities of 
Landon buttons (distributed free) and 
scattered Roosevelt insignia (sold by 
hawkers) made the scene look like a 
mixed political rally. 

Bans or no bans, Des Moines was go- 
ing to celebrate its biggest day. When 
President Roosevelt took an automobile 
from his train to the State Capitol, 
city officials routed his caravan back 
and forth through the main streets un- 
til it had taken 25 minutes to cover a 
direct-route distance of one mile. 

As the Presidential car went up one 
avenue and down the next, Mr. Roose- 
velt turned to Gov. Clyde Herring of 
Iowa, seated beside him, and laughed: 
“Say, Clyde, you don’t have just one 
main street like so many cities this 
size; you have several.” 

Meanwhile, a seven-passenger Buick 
sedan sped Governor Landon across the 
prairies. In little Leon, Iowa, he 
Stopped at a barbershop to get a shave. 
Before he finished the 270-mile drive, 
he had made four other stops—at fill- 
ing stations. Reaching Des Moines 
slightly behind schedule, he chose the 
quickest way to the Capitol, giving the 
throngs little chance to cheer as they 
had for his rival. 


MEETING: Outside Governor Herring’s 
quarters in the Capitol, 300 newspaper 
men—many of them ace political writ- 
ers covering the “nonpolitical” confer- 
ence—awaited some word of this first 
meeting of Candidates Roosevelt and 
Landon. For days, most of them had 
written wide-eyed stories about the po- 
tentialities of the event—two candi- 
dates hadn’t met since Wilson and Taft 
chanced to be in a Boston hotel at the 
Same time and paused to shake hands. 
One misstep, one tactless remark might 
Swing the election! 





INTERNATIONAL 


Two Candidates Wisecrack About Photographers 


After weeks of cautious preparation, 
the two Presidential nominees finally 
met—almost by accident. Upon reach- 
ing the Governor’s offices, Mr. Landon 
went direct to a washroom off the re- 
ception room where the President, Gov- 
ernors, and their advisers were to dine. 
Mr. Roosevelt, having arrived 25 min- 
utes early, waited in Governor Herr- 
ing’s private office. 

Just as the President emerged, on the 
arm of his son John, Governor Landon 
came out of the adjoining washroom 
door. There was no one near them. 

Landon recognized Mr. Roosevelt, 
stepped forward with outstretched 
hand, and said: “How do you do, Mr. 
President ?” 

For a split second the President 
failed to recognize his rival, confusing 
him with a Secret Service man. Then 
he beamed: “How are you, Governor? 





I understand you had a long, hard drive 
to get here.” 

“Well, I did, but I got here on time.” 

Mr. Landon fumbled self-consciously 
for a cigarette; Mr. Roosevelt turned 
away; and the momentous meeting was 
over—precisely two months before the 
voters elect one, reject the other. 


Before the day ended, the President 
and would-be President had three 
sessions together—luncheon (fried 
chicken), a 40-minute conference 
(drought relief) in Governor Herring’s 
office, and dinner (filet mignon) aboard 
the President’s private car. At meals, 
the two might have been members of a 
civic luncheon club. They talked about 
fishing, foreign affairs, football—every- 
thing but politics. 

The President was hungry at 
luncheon. He didn’t say much until he 
had eaten his cantaloupe down close to 
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the rind and started on a chicken 
breast. Then he eyed his rival on the 
far side of the table. 

“Let me tell you, Alf Landon, if you 
succeed me in the White House, you 
ought to get a boat and try out the 
Potomac River for fishing. .*.” 

“Thanks, I’ll remember that.” 

While posing for pictures after lunch, 
the two joked briefly about troublesome 
photographers. 

That night, at the President’s dinner, 
both men chortled over a joke one of the 
Democratic Governors told about “WPA 
rat poison” (‘We don’t guarantee it to 
kill rats, but it’ll make them so damned 
lazy you can catch ’em’’). After demi- 





and in a letter the next year. They also 
closely paralleled the recent report of 
the President’s Great Plains Drought 
Area Committee. 

The basic plans: (1) temporary re- 
lief jobs for destitute farmers on small 
water-conserving projects; (2) con- 
struction of ponds, lakes, and flood- 
checks to provide long-range drought 
control. 

Conference over, reporters asked 
Landon what he thought of Roosevelt. 

“A very fine and charming gentle- 
man.” 

“Will you say he is also able?” asked 
a Hearst writer. 


Obviously irritated, the Governor 


INTERNATIONAL 


At Mount Rushmore, S. D., Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln Look Down 
at Their Latest Successor, Chatting With Gutzon Borglum, the Sculptor 


tasses, Mr. Roosevelt bade Governor 
Landon good-by and suggested: 

“However this election comes out, 
let’s have a visit afterward.” 

“I think that’s a good idea.” 

“and don’t work too hard, Gov- 
ernor.” 


Business: Between the two meals, 
the President conferred with delega- 
tions from each of the seven states—in 
the order of the States’ admission to the 
Union. Kansas came third, and Gov- 
ernor Landon took a seat opposite the 
President, behind Governor Herring’s 
expansive walnut desk. 

President Roosevelt did little talking, 
merely asking questions to learn others’ 
opinions. The Landon proposals, sub- 
mitted in both written and oral form, 
followed the same pattern as the Feder- 
al-State program he suggested to Mr. 
Roosevelt in a 1933 Washington chat 


dodged: “I had a very enjoyable time. 
I think the conference was productive.” 


RETURN: As Governor Landon mo- 
tored back to Topeka, the Presidential 
train continued toward Washington. At 
Hannibal, Mo., home of Mark Twain, 
Mr. Roosevelt paused to dedicate the 
new $1,000,000 Mark Twain Bridge, 
built by PWA. 

Later, as the special ground to a halt 
at Springfield, Ill., half a dozen tele- 
phone linesmen quickly ran a wire to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s car. Five minutes lat- 
er he emerged to tell 10,000 cheering 
supporters that he had just talked with 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
in Washington. 

“I might add,” he reported, “that the 
obligations of the United States Gov- 
ernment are today on a sounder basis 
of credit than ever before in all his- 


tory.” 





At Indianapolis the President stopped 
off for another series of drought con- 
ferences like those at Des Moines. With 
Governors and Senators of Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Kentucky, Mr. 
Roosevelt talked drought relief and 
conservation. Emerging from one ses- 
sion, Senator Arthur Vandenberg, 
Michigan Republican, coolly appraised 
the results: “We accomplished a mutua] 
exchange of congenialities.” 

The President’s 5,000-mile inspection 
trip, during which he visited a dozen 
States and made 23 short speeches, 
ended Sunday at the White House. That 
night, in his oval study, he faced a pair 
of microphones for his first “fireside 
talk” of the year. 


APPEALS: To cram his long talk into 
the scheduled 30 minutes, Mr. Roose- 
velt read his speech faster than usual, 
stumbling occasionally on tongue-twist- 
ing phrases. He referred briefly to the 
drought-scourged farms he had seen, 
promised to put his drought commit- 
tee’s plan into effect, then launched what 
amounted to direct appeals to each of 
the nation’s largest voting groups— 
farmers, businessmen, and workers. 

FOR FARMERS: “We have the option, 
in the case of [farm] families who need 
actual subsistence, of putting them on 
the dole or putting them to work. They 
do not want to go on the dole, and they 
are 1,000 per cent right.” 

Tuners-in recalled the Des Moines 
conference as the President went cn: 
“Every Governor with whom I have 
talked is in full accord . .. just as 
every Governor agrees that the indi- 
vidual States will take care of their 
unemployables, but that the cost of 
employing those who are entirely able 
and willing to work must be borne by 
the Federal Government... 

FOR BUSINESSMEN: “I am glad to say 
that reemployment in industry is pro- 
ceeding fairly rapidly. Government 
spending was in large part responsible 
for keeping industry going... Private 
enterprise is necessary to any nation 
which seeks to maintain the democratic 
form of government... 


“In 1933 the United States Employ- 
ment Service was created .. . thus pro- 
viding facilities through which labor 
can learn of jobs available and em- 
ployers can find workers . . . Tonight 
I am announcing the allocation of 
$2,500,000 more to enable the employ- 
ment service to make an even more 
intensive search . . . to find opportuni- 
ties in private employment for workers 
registered with it.” 


FoR WORKERS: “Tomorrow is Labor 
Day ... There are those who. 
would try to refuse the worker any ef- 
fective power to bargain collectively to 
earn a decent livelihcod and to acquire 
security ... Labor Day symbolizes our 
determination to achieve an economic 
freedom for the average man which 
will give his political freedom reality.” 


® This week both candidates prepared 
new campaign offensives—Governor 
Landon’s to start at Des Moines Sept. 
21 or 22, President Roosevelt’s at Syra- 
cuse Sept. 29. The flag of truce had been 
hauled down; the battle: flags run up. 
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SPAIN : Modern Saracens Capture Key Citadel; 
Reds Obtain Chief Posts in New Madrid Government 


The dark-skinned men crouched in 
the wheatfields. 

War fans on French soil, across the 
Bidassoa River, saw their glistening 
bare torsos. Inch by inch—now firing 
from behind trees, now dashing for- 
ward blindly—the Spanish Moroccan 
troops advanced down the Bidassoa 
Valley. 

Detachments of the Foreign Legion, 
Spain's best unit, supported the Moors. 
Down the riverside road rumbled 
tanks—their noses camouflaged with 
branches, on their flanks the white 
Fascist arrow, pointing forward. One 
of them forced an antiquated Red 
armored train to back out of the fight. 

Overhead, at regular _ intervals, 
screamed shells. 

Key: Last week the battle for Irun The Red’s Old-Fashioned Artillery Failed to Stop 


—which had raged spasmodically since 2 cari eee ms —_— — 
Gen. Francisco Franco struck with his : egg : . 
White revolt two months ago—reached 

its decisive phase. 

Irun straddles the shortest route be- 
tween Madrid and Paris. In normal 
times Spain’s busiest customs station, 
it became for a few days last week the 
civil war’s most important strategic 
center. 

As long as Reds held the little town 
of 14,000 inhabitants, they kept open 
the door to France; they received sup- 
plies from Catalonia, on the other 
side of Spain, over French railroads. 

While peril of attack from this region 
remained, the Whites deemed it unsafe 
to concentrate on their long-heralded 
siege of Madrid. Irun must fall, ordered 
General Franco. 

Gen. Emilio Mola, northern com- 
mander, massed his best troops for the 
offensive. A fortnight ago, after des- iy Sot ' “ ; 
perate fighting, the Moors and Legion- a TRE Se 
aires conquered the heights overlook- 
ing the Bidassoa Valley on the Spanish 
side. 

But, vastly outnumbered, they found 
themselves checked on Irun’s outskirts. 
Last week better artillery marksman- 
ship, plus the iron discipline and con- 
temptuous courage of the African reg- 
ulars, turned the tide. 

The battle audience in the French 
hills saw General Mola’s men move on 
a village—Behobia—from three sides. 
The defenders set fire to the peasants’ 
homes and fled the trap. 

A relentless semicircle of machine 
guns caught the motley Red army and 
forced it back toward the river. Dozens 
dropped. The survivors scrambled for 
the 100-foot-wide stream. Many dragged 
themselves to the brink, staining the 
Sluggish water with their blood. A 
few reached safety on the French shore. 
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Fascist Troops That Drove Them From Irun’s Hills... 


Panic: Closer and closer to Irun 
came the machine guns’ racket. More 
and more shell detonations stunned the me 
town. Hour by hour, panic grew. ™ ; ; aug : " WEWS-WEEK PHOTO 
Into Hendaye across the frontier And Brought Survivors to Prison Pens or Firing Squads 











CHIM FROM BLACK STAR 
La Passionaria: Blum Said No 


streamed more than 5,000 refugees—old 
men, whole families, mothers shrieking 
hysterically for missing children. 

Under whatever roof they could find, 
they sat with whatever belongings they 
had salvaged—waiting. Mendicant, 
monk, and marquis looked alike— 
ragged, unshaven, half-starved. 

Friday morning they saw dirty clouds 
rise over Irun. Facing inevitable re- 
treat, the Reds poured gasoline on the 
town’s chief buildings and set them 
afire. 

All night the victors waited for the 
flames to die down. Howling their 
native gibberish, the Moors danced in 
the fitful light. Legionaires taunted the 
enemy’s outposts: “Marxist scum!” 
Reds retorted: “Sons of priests!” 


ALCAZAR: Friday the Whites occupied 
Irun, Fuenterrabia, and Fort Guade- 
lupe and prepared to move into San 
Sebastian. But elsewhere in Spain they 
made little progress. 

Stubborn resistance held them at Tal- 
avera, a village nearly 50 miles from 
Toledo. There army cadets still stood 
off siege in the centuries-old Alcazar. 


REVENGE: A fortnight ago a squad- 
ron of Franco’s planes threw Madrid 
into panic by bombing the city’s center. 
Last week the Reds retaliated. 

An air expedition flew over Burgos, 
one of Spain’s old capitals and seat of 
the provisional White government. Chief 
damage: bombs that plunked into a 
1,300-bed hospital wrecked two operat- 
ing rooms. 

The raid served to celebrate the ad- 
vent of a new Madrid government. To 
appease extremist leaders who claimed 
some Cabinet members secretly wished 
Franco victory, President Manuel 
Azana dismissed Jose Giral—third 
Premier since the civil war began. 

Francisco Largo Caballero, would-be 
Spanish Lenin, headed the new Cab- 
inet. He formed a virtual Red triumvi- 
rate with Indalecio Prieto and Julio 
Alvarez del Vayo, aristocrats who 
turned revolutionaries. 

For the first time in Spain’s history, 
the government included Communists. 
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Jesus Hernandez, editor affiliated with 
the Third International, obtained the in- 
fluential post of Education Minister. 


® A hatless, big-boned, 40-year-old 
woman journeyed from Madrid to 
Paris with a black zipper bag. Before 
20,000 frenzied Communists—Wwho knew 
her as the Passion Flower—Dolores 
Ibarruri exerted her hypnotic oratory: 
“Our fight is your fight! You must 
come to our aid in every way!” 

Hysterically the Frenchmen an- 
swered La Passionaria: “Airplanes for 
Spain!” Communist leaders besieged 
Premier Leon Blum with demands for 
immediate intervention. 

Monday he gave them a flat No. He 
had pledged France to neutrality. 
Rather than break his word, he would 


resign. 
* 
FRANCE: Government Has News 
For 6,000 Convicts in Jungle 


Three years of Somme battle thunder 
had numbed Pierre Duval. He scarce- 
ly noticed the death cries of the man 
he butchered for.a few postwar francs. 

A Paris court sentenced Duval to 
twenty years’ imprisonment in the 
Devil’s Island penal colony in French 
Guiana. 


DeatH: Gendarmes_ hustled the 
brawny murderer to St. Martin de Re, 
island prison in the Bay of Biscay. 
There for a while he chafed under con- 
vict routine—silence, iron discipline, 
hard labor, harder food. 

Then aboard the little ship Martin- 
iere,-France’s transoceanic Bridge of 
Sighs, the tough poilu sailed to his 
doom. Into five huge cages in the 
rusty vessel’s belly, armed guards 
jammed Duval and 600 other prisoners. 
Out in the Atlantic, mutiny flared. The 
guards turned a tap. Gushing steam 
scalded to death a dozen screeching 
victims. 

After three weeks in the wallowing, 
stench-filled tub, Duval blinked in broad 
daylight again, 3,000 miles from 


Irun’s Armored Train: A Fascist Tank Made It Back Out 
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France. The Martiniere had slid past 
the tiny palm-fringed Islands of Sal- 
vation—Ile Royale, St. Joseph’s, and 
Devil’s Island—which cluster off 
Guiana’s sun-scorched coast, and had 
steamed up the Maroni River to St. 
Laurent (see map)—the colony’s cen- 
tral penitentiary. 

Lined on deck, Duval and his fellow 
convicts looked over the water at their 
place of atonement. Within a year, 
one man in three would be dead. Dys- 
entery, typhoid, malaria, and other 
scourges of the tropics would kill them 
off. 

A hardy few might survive their 
prison terms. These, before regaining 
fu.l liberty, must face dowblage—fur- 
ther sojourn in the torrid colony for a 
per‘od equal to their sentences. 

They could spend this “freedom” in 


one of the rain-swamped, jungle- 
crowded coast towns. Some, if they 
didn’t starve, might settle in rank 


Cayenne, leper-infested colonial capital. 
There they could ogle half-breed girls 
—and watch vultures scavenge in the 
streets. 


FETTERS: Duval felt a bayonet prod 
his back. Pitched into high-walled St. 
Laurent, he heard screams. They came 
from the prison forge, where a smith 
in chains beat out red-hot leg irons. 

Pith-helmeted warders held Duval 
prostrate. He bit his tongue to 
smother a shriek. The smell of his 
burning flesh turned him sick. 

A file of convicts followed Duval to 
the anvil. Forcats, sentenced to the 
hardest labor, must work in the sizzling 
sun. The murderer cast an envious 
glance at the Martiniere’s handful of 
“distinguished” ‘passengers. These po- 
litical prisoners went unfettered to 
Devil’s Island, where Capt. Alfred 
Dreyfus, victim of France’s historic 
anti-Semitic scandal, once spent five 
years in solitary confinement. 


Sickness: Guards with revolvers har- 
ried the roadbuilding gangs. Duval— 
earning 10 cents a week—saw com- 
rades collapse and die, one by one, in 
the blistering heat. Slow, rebellious 
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thoughts filled his head. One day he 
assaulted a guard. 

They sent him to Royal Island, re- 
served for the sick and “incorrigibles.” 
Mornings, Duval lugged enormous 
stones from one end of Ile Royale to 
the other; in the afternoon, he hauled 
them back. When he fell sick, they 
put him in the rat-plagued, stinking 
hospital. The first night, he saw a 
tubercular convict die, and joined fel- 
low inmates in the scramble for the 
corpse’s blankets and food. 

He learned the burial rite: a cotton 
shroud, a last trip to sea, a dirge 
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clanked out by oarsmens’ chains. Many 
afternoons, at 4 o’clock, he saw the 
laden funeral craft set out. They used 
to toll a ship’s bell—to call the sharks. 
Now the man-eaters gathered un- 
summoned. 


Tome: Three months of good conduct 
earned the murderer his return to the 


mainland. By this time one thought 
engrossed him. Escape! He had three 
choices: swim the Maroni into Dutch 
Guiana; risk the jungle—a white man’s 
grave; steal a boat, row 600 miles north 
to Trinidad or Venezuela. 


He chose the first method—breasted 
the river. Guiana Indians caught him. 
For the equivalent of $2.00, they 
handed him back to St. Laurent. 





The murderer endured the colony’s 
most dreaded punishment—a term in 
the bear pits of St. Joseph’s. Warders 
flung him alone into a subterranean 
tomb, stone-walled, grill-roofed, and 12 
feet deep. Half-naked and sweating— 
forbidden to speak, deprived of to- 
bacco, barely able to tell day from 
night—he paced his cagelike cell. 


He heard new screams—from pris- 
oners driven mad by the pits’ slow tor- 
ture. 


KniFE: Duval didn’t crack—until he 
came back to the surface. Then he 
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picked a quarrel with a trusty. Again 
they branded him a murderer. 

In St. Laurent’s rambling courtyard, 
warders mounted a 20-foot frame on 
five white stones. From a hundred 
cells rose a ghostly “death song’— 
known only to convicts. 

Guards fastened a wooden collar 
about Duval’s throat. The guillotine’s 
knife sliced through his neck. 

Last week, France’s Leftist govern- 
ment acted to abolish the 84-year-old 
Devil’s Island colony. Spurred by 
Minister of Justice Marc Rucart, Pre- 
mier Leon Blum promised a parlia- 
mentary measure this year which will 
end forever typical cases like that of 
the mythical Pierre Duval. 


Socialists, who have long condemned 
the colony, claimed a notable victory. 
Penologists wondered what to do with 
6,000 prisoners at present confined in 
Guiana. 


FAR EAST: Japanese Prepare 


Another Ultimatum for Nanking 


Hachiro Arita last week drove to 
Hayama, pine-scented seaside resort 
50 miles south of Tokyo. Into Emperor 
Hirohito’s peaceful Summer villa Jap- 
an’s Foreign Minister carried a bomb 
—diplomatic high explosive—to be 
pitched into China’s Foreign Office. 

The slender Son of Heaven approved 
a string of demands—reprisals for the 
recent murder by Chinese of two Tokyo 
newspapermen at Chengtu, Szechuan 
Province capital. 


Japan kept its ultimatum secret. But 
jittery Chinese statesmen expected to 
learn this week that Nippon wants (1) 
an official apology; (2) an indemnity; 
(3) punishment of the guilty; (4) as- 
sumption by Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nanking government of responsibility 
for all acts of Chinese citizens; (5) 
suppression of anti-Japanese propa- 
ganda, including revision of school 
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textbooks; (6) a free hand to estab- 
lish a Nipponese Consulate at Chengtu. 


From Manchukuo came fresh evi- 
dence of Sino-Japanese tension. Gen. 
Kenkichi Uyeda, Nippon’s Ambassador 
to the puppet State, charged that 
Chiang Kai-shek had made a secret 
military agreement with Chinese Com- 
munists: with Moscow’s§ approval, 
these well-armed Reds—who recently 
marched into northwestern Chinese 
provinces—would be used to resist 
Japan. 


WARNING: The shaft at Russia 
brought a quick retort. Moscow 
blamed Tokyo for five new incidents on 
the Siberian border: thrice in a week 
Nipponese soldiers had fired on Red 
guards; Manchukuoan airplanes had 
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twice flown over Soviet territory. 

The Krémlin sent Tokyo a plain- 
spoken warning: Japanese provoca- 
tions, aggravated by “invented” re- 
ports of Soviet trespassing, were en- 
dangering Eastern peace. Moscow ex- 
pressed fears of graver trouble. ‘“‘We 
are drawing the serious attention of 
the Japanese Government to this... 
shall hold it strictly responsible.” 

Yosuke Matsuoka turned the fire 
back on Stalin. The Manchukuoan 
railroad overlord blustered: “Russia is 
maintaining more than 300,000 soldiers 
along Manchukuo’s border—nearly ten 
times the Japanese forces . . . Moscow 
has 49 submarines at Vladivostok... 
The whole thing is absurd. Unless 
Russia intends to attack Japan, she will 
consent to reduce her Siberian army 
to 50,000.” 

Red spies questioned Matsuoka’s 
arithmetic. They credited the puppet 
State with an “army” of 325,000: Nip- 
ponese regulars, 75,000; Manchukuoan 
warriors, 100,000; trained Japanese 


colonials, 150,000. 


Lion’s 


ETHIOPIA: Duce Gets 
Mane; Negus Gets Mineral Water 


Ten months ago a scared Negro wav- 
ing a white flag scampered into a camp 
of Italy’s advancing Ethiopian army. 
Ras Haile Selassie Gugsa, the Negus’s 
former son-in-law and deposed Gover- 
nor of Tigre Province, came to help 
Benito Mussolini. The Italians restored 
his Governorship. 

Governor Gugsa last week received 
a further reward—an interview with 
his: benefactor. In Mussolini’s office in 
the Palazzo Venezia, the grateful Ras 
draped over the Duce’s shoulders a tat- 
tered lion’s mane mantle. With this im- 
perial symbol Haile Selassie had once 
invested Ras Gugsa as Tigre’s Governor. 
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STUART LILLICO FROM BLACK STAR 


Red Chiefs of Yunnan: Tokyo Called Them Chiang’s Allies 


Next day Rome welcomed a more im- 
portant visitor, Joseph Avenol. The 
League’s Secretary General came for a 
ticklish task: persuading Mussolini to 
cooperate once more with Geneva. 
Sanctions’ end removed Italy’s chief 
cause for aloofness; but the Duce in- 
sisted the League must recognize Rom- 
an sovereignty over Ethiopia. 

Because of the uproar over the Ne- 
gus’s “betrayal,” London and Paris 
can’t publicly grant this. Britain also 
fears recognition might weaken re- 
bellious native chiefs and help the Duce 
raise a black army. In Western Ethi- 
opia last veek, 60 of these chiefs asked 
London to assume a mandate over them. 


® While Avenol conferred in Rome, an 
Italian Foreign Affairs Under-Secre- 
tary went to meet Polish Dictator Ed- 


ward Rydz-Smigly in Venice. Deduc- 
tion: that France sought a new 
European combination, with Italian 


and Polish support. 


® The King of Kings lolled in Bath, 
English health resort, reputedly to clear 
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his lungs of Italian gas. With Ras 
Kassa, his faithful old General, Haile 
Selassie took an entire wing of the 
Spa Hotel. There the exile stuck to his 
room poring over “dispatches” which 
he claimed came from royal chiefs stij] 
battling Fascists. 

The Negus stopped these labors only 
to sip hot mineral water in Bath’s fa- 
mous Pump Room, and each night to 
parade down the hotel terrace followed 
by two of his children, by Ras Kassa, 
and two husky Negro guards. 

Humanitarian Britons still raise 
funds for “war-ravaged Ethiopians.” 
But British politicians consider the 
Negus “a nuisance,” and hope Anthony 
Eden will keep the forlorn little King 
from bobbing up at the Sept. 21 
League meeting. 


® Newest student nurse at London’s 
Great Street Hospital for Children: 
Princess Tsahai, 17-year-old daughter 
of the King of Kings. 


Nazis and Russians 


GERMANY: 
Defend Armies With Epithets 


Major Walther Jost—Berlin’s War 
Ministry mouthpiece—last week sought 
to justify Hitler’s three-week-old con- 
scription edict raising the Reich’s 
armed forces by 200,000. He wrote: 

National Socialism sees in bolshevism 
its mortal enemy .. . the enemy of all 
culture and civilization. 

German newspapers, referring to 
confiscation of Nazi gifts to Japanese 
Olympians going home through Russia, 
chimed in: 


Red Robbers! Red Plundering Ban- 
dits! 

Moscow’s newspaper, Izvestia, de- 
nounced “false” German reports of 


mutiny and 300 executions in the Red 
army, hunger riots in the Ukraine, and 
Soviet interference in Spain: 

The unbridled anti-Soviet campaign 
is an attempt to conceal the feverish 
preparations of Fascist Germany... 
for bloody slaughter. 

Other Russian editors hooted at Nazi 
newspapers: 

Historical, hypocritical liars! Liter- 
ary gangsters! [Purveyors of] inspired, 
fantastic lies and calumnies . 

The Kremlin last week speeded con- 
scription, raising Russia’s army by 
300,000 to 1,600,000 (see Far East). 

French authorities estimate Franco- 
German military strength, excluding 
colonies, as follows: France, 400,000 
men, including only 85,000 professional 
soldiers; Germany, 850,000 troops, in- 
cluding 280,000 regulars. 

Major Jost took up the theme: 

But in contrast with Germany, 
France has an inexhaustible human 
reservoir in her colored colonial popi- 
lation. 

Raymond Laubier, French traveler, 
reported: 

Germany has leased for 99 years @ 
small Portuguese island 180 miles from 
the French West African port of Dakar 
. « + has built there a concrete fort, 
fuel oil depot, complete repair shops 
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CONEY ISLAND IN CANADA 


Step right up, folks, to Callander, Ont., and take a squint at the Dionne Quints! 
Half a million people have seen them this Summer—through barricaded windows 


A ENDS: Al: CotoreD Fire Picture 
| useowr | ff OF OUR QUINTUPLET BABIES. 
olatrorm. [ THESE PICTURES ARE BOxeD For SAFE CARRYING: 
NoCharge | AND EACH ONE IS AUTOGRAPHED BY 
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and at PAYSELE 


At noon this Saturday the famous five kids of a kind will be two years, three 
months, fifteen days, eight hours old. Buy their pictures, bcads, and prayer books! 


—s_ 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS FROM INTZRNATIONAL 


Chat with Mesdames Legros and Labelle, original and Take home stones caressed by tiny Dionne feet— 
only midwives! They seli pictures, toys, and soda pop stones said to bring children to the childless! 
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for submarines and seaplanes ... in 
case of war, Germany could blockade 
Dakar with submarines .. . cut off all 
transport of colonial troops. 

In London the liberal New States- 
man and Nation speculated on the next 
World War. Basing calculations on 
ex-Kaiser Wilhelm’s pre-1914 prepa- 
rations, the weekly deduced that Hitler 
had fixed a date for the outbreak of 
hostilities: 

Summer, 1937. 


* 
POLITICS: Rumanians Imitate 


Nazis; Poland Turns to France 


For six months every German youth 
serves in a labor brigade. Last week 
Rumania, too, conscripted her young 
men for work. The decree further 


emphasized Bucharest’s pro-Nazi drift © 


—which a fortnight ago washed Nich- 
olas Titulescu out of office. 

Paris learned last week exactly how 
the pro-French Foreign Minister lost 
his job. 

Three days before Titulescu’s dismis- 
sal, Octavian Goga came back from a 
visit to Berlin. As a leader of the Iron 
Guard, Rumania’s Fascist organization, 
Goga had found a hearty welcome in 
the Wilhelmstrasse. 

This enabled him to present King 
Carol with a sheaf of documents col- 
lected by Heinrich Himmler, chief of 
Adolf Hitler’s secret police. The testi- 
mony proved Titulescu “took orders 
from Paris.” 

Titulescu’s fall crippled the already 
moribund Littl Entente—Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia— 
formed by France in 1920. This left 
Paris only one Danube ally—Czecho- 
slovakia. It revived an old Teutonic 
dream—HAMitteleuropa, a German-domi- 
nated Central Europe: reaching from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean. 


Pact: Three weeks ago Premier 
Blum sent General Staff Chief Maurice 
Gustave Gamelin to Warsaw for talks 
with Dictator Rydz-Smigly (real name: 
Rydz—he added Smigly, Polish for 
“speed’’). 

France wanted to restore Franco- 
Polish friendship. After Paris entered 
into a mutual-assistance pact with 
Russia seven months ago, Soviet-fear- 
ing Poland wobbled towards Berlin. 

Gamelin warned the dictator: a Nazi 
steam roller might soon crush Poland 
on its way to Russia (see Germany). 

Last week Rydz-Smigly repaid the 
visit. Amid Gallic cheers, Paris and 
Warsaw signed a new pact. Main pro- 
visions: revival of the 1921 Franco- 
Polish alliance; a $148,500,000 loan for 
Poland to be used in building up the 
army. 


® Interrupting troop maneuvers that 
hinted of England’s war dread, London 
last week ordered an expeditionary 
force of 10,000 men to Palestine. Rea- 
son: Arab violence—directed at British 
and Jews—had grown beyond control 
of 15,000 Tommies already in the Holy 
Land. 
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NEWSPHOTOS 

STaG-STALKING IN SCOTLAND: While American huntsmen prepared for the opening 
of the deer season, Britain’s year-round sport reached its peak. With a shooting license 
costing $15 (£3) in his pocket, the hunter travels to the moors of Northern Scotland. He 
sights a stag with the aid of field glass, steadied on walking stick (top); stalks his game 
by creeping slowly from down wind (center); and after shooting, loads the kill on a 
husky ‘pony, his head covered to keep him calm (bottom). 
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BUDGET: 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Pre-Election Figures 


Promise a Declining Deficit and a Rising Tax Bill 


In Washington at this time of year, 
government clerks dally with the 
thought: “Maybe I'll get a raise.” 

Hope ripples through Federal ruts. 
Window-shopping stenographers look 
with a calculating eye upon the clothes 
and price tags displayed along Con- 
necticut Avenue and F Street. Prodigal 
underlings, spending on faith, mingle 
with their official betters and lap up 
50-cent drinks in the cocktail lounges 
of the Willard, Washington, or May- 
flower Hotels. 

The capital’s 116,000 Federal em- 
ployes know that department estimates 
are in the making, and that some item 
buried in the figures may spell the 
difference between life on $1,440 or 
$1,620 a year. 

By last week most bureau and de- 
partment heads had compiled their esti- 
mates of what they’d like to spend in 
the next fiscal year (July 1, 1937, to 
June 30, 1938). Next week the tabu- 
lations must be in the hands of a*black- 
haired, roly-poly dictator of clerical 
destinies—Daniel Wafena Bell, Acting 
Director of the Budget. 


CAME: Bell has been smart at fig- 
ures ever since he studied mathematics 
and bookkeeping in the Gem City Busi- 
ness College at Quincy, Ill. In 25 
years of government service, he has 
worked up from a $700 clerkship to a 
$10,000-executive rating. 

The Federal pay roll lists him as an 
assistant to the. Secretary of the 
Treasury, but he earns his money in a 
billion-dollar guessing game. He and 
his staff of 47, lodged in the Treasury 
Building next door to the White House, 
must go over every item in every de- 
partmental budget to hunt down and 
eliminate unnecessary expenditures. 

Each year department heads try to 
gauge the amount that will be cut, so 
they can add that much to the sum they 
really need. Bell and his Budget Bu- 
reau assistants strive to squeeze out 
the padding without harming essential 
services. 

Usually Bell’s say-so is final. Under 
the Budget and General Accounting 
Act, no Federal official can ask Con- 
gress to appropriate more than the 
bureau and the President have recom- 
mended. 

Congress passed the act in 1921, to 
reform helter-skelter budget practices. 
Until then, department officials drafted 
their annual estimates pretty much as 
they pleased, and the President trans- 
mitted the requests to Congress with- 
out systematized study. 

Because the Accounting Act made 
the bureau the President’s agent in 
budget studies, the Director could 
easily become little more than a rubber 
stamp. But the first Director, Brig. 
Gen. Charles G. (Hell and Maria) 
Dawes, did his own stamping. Before 


he quit in 1922, Dawes could boast that 
Secretary of the Treasury Andrew 
Mellon came to see him when budget 
matters were to be discussed. 

Dawes’s first successors played a 
quieter tune. Not until Franklin D. 
Roosevelt entered the White House on 
Mar. 4, 1933, did another tartar take 
over the bureau. Then former Repre- 
sentative Lewis W. Douglas of Arizona 
became Director of the Budget. 

Douglas lasted just seventeen months. 
Convinced that government budgets 
should balance, depression or no, he 
rebelled against rising New Deal defi- 
cits and resigned Aug. 30, 1934. Two 
days later, Bell stepped in as Acting 
Director, and he has held the title 
since, choosing to retain his civil-serv- 
ice rating rather than lose it by a per- 
manezt appointment. 

Many thought Bell, a career man 
with no active political affiliations, 
would be a mouthpiece for Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau. 
The Acting Director has never criti- 
cized Roosevelt spending, but in his 
own right he has become one of the 
President’s confidants. 

Frequently he leaves the Treasury 
Building and crosses East Executive 
Avenue to the White House, to talk 
over budgets and spending with the 
President. Bell spent hours with his 
boss just before the President left 
Washington for his drought tour (see 
page 7). Last week, while the Presi- 
dent was still on the road, Bell made 
public the result of those talks. 


SHowinc: The conversations and last 
week’s statement concerned New Deal 
spending, a vital subject in election 
year. Gov. Alfred M. Landon had 
seized upon administration expendi- 
tures as a spearhead in his attack on 
the Democrats; everyone expected the 
President to make the best possible 
showing in his revision of budget esti- 
mates for the twelvemonth ending 
next June 30. 

Mr. Roosevelt did just that. But he 
resorted to no election-year departure 
from custom. Since 1934 he had issued 
a yearly revision of his original budget 
estimates. 

His first estimates for the current 
fiscal year appeared last January, when 
he submitted them to Congress. High 
spots of his figures, then and last week: 

Anticipated expenditures—January, 
$7,645,000,000;-last week, $7,762,000,000. 

Anticipated revenues—January, $5,- 
649,000,000; last week, $5,655,000,000. 

Anticipated gross deficit—January, 
$2,523,000,000 (including the relief ap- 
propriation passed later); last week, 
$2,096,900,000. 

In his statement, 


Mr. Roosevelt 


dwelt upon events which had upset his 
January calculations and had barred 
his predicting a lower deficit, lower 
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Bonus Bonds Put Veterans in the Money, the Budget in the Red 


expenditures, and highergreceipts than 
he could promise last week. 

He figured that court invalidation of 
New Deal legislation—including AAA 
and the Guffey Coal Act—plus delay in 
collecting Social Security levies, had 
cost $668,000,000 in expected revenue; 
that the soldiers’ bonus added $1,674,- 
000,000 to the last fiscal year’s bill and 
* $560,000,000 to the current year’s. 

Despite this, he found much on the 
credit side: a $237,000,000 increase in 
probable revenues, reflecting improved 
business; the prospective net deficit cut 
to $1,516,000,000 (last year’s net, 
$4,360,000,000) by deducting $580,000,- 
000 allotted to mandatory debt retire- 
ment; a net increase in the public debt 
of only $415,000,000 (last year, $5,060,- 
000,000). 

Critical Republicans immediately 
jumped on his devices for holding down 
debt and deficit. He proposed to apply 
about $1,100,000,000 of the Treasury’s 
unexpended balance to current ex- 
penses; he intended to use for the same 
purpose some $620,000,000 repaid by 
creditors of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. and other Federal lenders. 

Impartial observers looked with con- 
cern upon two items in the Roosevelt 
report: despite better business and con- 
sequent rise in revenue, the President 
still needed a minimum of $1,835,000,000 
for relief; expenditures for two per- 
manent burdens—civil departments and 
military establishments—each topped 
$900,000,000. 

The estimate for civil administration 
more than doubled the figure for 1934; 
new airplanes, new ships, and in- 
creased personnel boosted military 
costs to a fifteen-year peak—unlikely 
to drop while the world awaits war. 

Furthermore, the President’s esti- 


mate for relief took no account of ad- 
ditional outlays required by drought 
and of other possible demands upon 
emergency funds. Mr. Roosevelt could 
promise only that new relief costs 
would “not exceed $500,000,000”—a 
likely addition to both debt and deficit 
before the year’s end. 

Into these circumstances the money- 
wise read a single meaning: there can 
be no reduction of taxes in the im- 
mediate future, no matter who wins 
the November elections; a balanced 
budget is still a long way off. 


ARMY: An Obscure Statute Robs 


Harvard of Four-Star General 


. Any such officer accepting or 
exercising the functions of a civil office 
shall at once cease to be an officer of 
the army, and his commission shall be 
vacated thereby. Sec. 18, War Appro- 
priations Act of 1870. 

Last week an innocent Presidential 
gesture almost cashiered mild-man- 
nered Gen. Malin Craig. Unaware of 
the obscure’ statute — perfunctorily 
passed by the Forty-first Congress to 
keep officers’ minds on their jobs—Mr. 
Roosevelt selected the Chief of Staff to 
represent the army on Harvard’s Ter- 
centenary Commission (see page 24). 

On the top-ranking General’s desk, 
the certificate of appointment lay ready 
for signature when Major Iverson B. 
Summers of the Adjutant General’s 
office walked in. The Major’s docu- 
ment-wise eyes spurred his curiosity. 
Did the General recall the Mears case? 

In May, 1914, President Wilson 
named Col. Frederick Mears, Engineer 
Corps, to the Alaskan Railway Com- 





mission. In May, 1922, alert Controller 
General John R. McCarl spotted the ob- 
scure military law. He decided Mears 
had no commission; that he owed the 
Treasury eight years’ unauthorized pay. 
Congress restored army routine by 
rushing through a bill clearing title to 
both commission and pay. 

Last week Major Summers’s nimble 
memory saved his General that em- 
barrassment. A messenger whisked the 
unsigned appointment back to the 
White House, which then selected 
Major Gen. Dennis E. Nolan, retired 
and therefore eligible. 

No such Navy Department restric- 
tion barred Admiral William H. Stand- 
ley, Chief of Naval Operations, from 
appointment to the commission. 


CRATER: A Hollywood Herring 


Crosses Trail of Lost Jurist 


On the evening of Aug. 6, 1930, Joseph 
Force Crater, a sporty New York Su- 
preme Court Justice, hailed a taxi near 
Times Square and drove into the great- 
est disappearance mystery of the dec- 
ade. 

Since that night “Judge Craters’ 
have popped up in nine States, Cuba, 
and Nova Scotia. Patient detectives 
found that none was the missing jurist 
with the mashed right index finger and 
the false uppers and lowers. 

Last fortnight a rugged old Califor- 
nia prospector came out of the desert 
with the latest Judge Crater story. 
Through a forest of whiskers, Lucky 
Blackiet told Los Angeles detectives: 
“I talked with Jedge Crater Aug. 1. I 
met him in a lonely spot in the Cuya- 
maca Mountains near Santa Ysabel. 
He is a prospector now like me.” 

Lucky’s positive manner impressed 
Capt. Walter C. Allen and Lt. Chester 
Lloyd. They asked the weather-beaten 
“desert rat” to act as guide and started 
out for the mountains. With them went 
ten newspaper reporters and photog- 
raphers and three newsreel men. 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
Ordered the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
to apply the merit system in future em- 
ployment for itself, the Home 
Loan Corporation, and other subsidiaries. 


Proclaimed the week beginning Oct. 4, 1936, 
Fire Prevention Week and urged “coop- 
eration ... in the further elimination of 
existing fire hazards ... and the loss of 
life.”’ 

DEPARTMENTS: 

\Var Department turned over the buildings 

and equipment of the Passamaquoddy 


tidal dam ‘project at Eastport, 


as a training school. 
reasury Secretary Morgenthau launched 
1 new drive against international 
smugglers by ordering 570 
Customs Agency Service to devote 
entire activities to curbing the 
across American borders. 
OTHER AGENCIES: 

‘ublic Health Service reported the cost for 
sickness and accidents in the United States 
totaled $10,000,000,000 in 1935, and esti- 
mated that precautionary measures might 
reduce the cost 10 to 20 per cent. 

social Security Board appointed Henry P. 
Seidemann of Texas Director of the Bu- 
reau of Federal Old-Age Benefits, suc- 
eeding Murray W. Latimer, resigned. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASTRY: 
Week ended Sept. 3) 
CIDER. pe decocesiceootesercsecs $6 


their 
traffic 


ince 
NS DOE Ssnnceceas _. $3! 

ic Debt 33,< 
\ficial news not reported elsewhere 


in department. 








On the edge of the desert, Lucky 
balked. He could do no further guiding, 
he announced, unless he received $50 at 
once. Hastily the reporters turned out 
their pockets and made up a $25 pot. 
Lucky accepted the compromise— 
enough to grubstake him all Winter. 

His 300 pounds nearly buckling his 
despondent, slow-gaited mule, the pros- 
pector led the perspiring posse into the 
blazing desert. For five days they 
roamed the desolate plains and clam- 
ered up and down mountains. Occa- 
sionally, in tiny settlements, they found 
natives who supported Lucky’s story. 

At Julian, Mrs. Lucy Cardinal re- 
membered seeing Lucky in the Cuya- 
maca Mountains early in August. Mrs. 
Marie Eisenmeyer, keeper of the gener- 
al store at Banner, vehemently identi- 
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Lucky and Mrs. Cardinal: Their 
Stories Inspired a Desert March 


Owners 


Maine, to 
the National Youth Administration for use 


dope 
men of the 
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Trarric Curnic: In Detroit, capital of automobile manufacturing, traffic accidents 


killed 207 and injured 9,051 between Jan. 1 and Sept. 


7. To reduce the toll, Dr. Lowell S. 


Selling (above), director of the city’s Psychopathic Clinic, tests violators’ knowledge of 
road rules with a miniature street intersection. Drivers who fail to recognize the seven- 
teen violations reproduced on the model may lose their licenses. Last week four tried, 


one failed. 





fied a picture of Judge Crater: “By God, 
that’s the man! He came into the store 
May 1 and bought some salami.” 


That was the closest the expedition 
came to finding the judge. Last week 
the search ended after Lucky suddenly 
deserted the party. Posse members had 
made a short side trip without him and 
had even whispered behind his back. 
With a typical farewell—‘“to hell with 
all of you!”—he headed back to Los 
Angeles. 

Too late the detectives and reporters 
learned that Lucky had started another 
wild-goose chase in the same area two 
years ago. That time he claimed to 
have seen Pretty Boy Floyd, notorious 
criminal, hiding in ‘‘the narrers.” 

In Los Angeles, Lucky announced he 
would put to use experience he had 
gained posing for newsreel pictures. 
“I’m just the type for the movies.” 


LABOR: While Green Quakes at 
A Back Door, Lewis Struts Out 


Seconds ticked away. Midnight 
struck. Labor’s zero hour had come, 
and the open fight for domination of 
the nation’s millions of workers began. 


A month ago, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor’s executive council had 
slapped down an ultimatum: by Sep- 
tember 5, the Committee for Industrial 
Organization must junk its plans for 
superseding craft with industrial unions 
in mass-production industries; defiance 


by C.I.O.’s ten affiliated unions meant 
their suspension for “insurrection.” 

Last week John L. Lewis, leader of 
C.I.0.’s million “rebels,” moved not a 
muscle towards capitulation. Nor did 
William Green, embittered A. F. of L. 
president, breathe a suggestion of com- 
promise. 

The federation’s ranks broke for the 
first time in its 50 years. Its muster 
list shrank 40 per cent, the suspension 
order leaving little more than 2,000,000 
active members, lowest figure in the 
past twenty years. 


Only a formality—ratification of the 
order by the federation’s Tampa con- 
vention in November—lay between 
suspension and expulsion. Shaking his 
shaggy mane, Lewis decided “we’re 
out and we won’t be back.” 


David Dubinsky, 44-year-old presi- 
dent of 225,000 International Ladies 
Garment Workers, backed him up. To 
jettison C.I.O. would be “an act of 
sheer treason to the cause of labor;” 
rather than desert C.I.0., Dubinsky re- 
signed his vice presidency in the A. F. 
of L. 

Uneasy Green hopefully” opened a 
back door. He reasoned that C.LO. 
unions had seceded; that any time one 
of them deserted the “rebellious” al- 
liance, the federation would welcome it 
back. 


More outspoken aides-de-camp pre- 
dicted a finish fight. The 10,000,000 
workers in mass-production industries 
were the stake. To the winner would 
go control of the American labor move- 
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Sign on an Antique Shop in Grasmere, England 


ment; to the loser, oblivion. Labor’s 
future course will follow the victor’s 
strategy. 

Lewis would concentrate mass-pro- 
duction workers into industrial unions, 
blanketing their respective industries 
from the unskilled hand at the bottom 
through the skilled workman at the 
top. Thus, a strong industrial-union 
strike could paralyze operations. 

Green would continue to organize 
craft unions, allying electricians, ma- 
chinists, etc., into separate units, re- 
gardless of the industry in which they 
earn their livelihood. Thus, a craft- 
union strike in a big industry might 
cause only a minor derangement. 


® Every labor leader knows that John 
L. Lewis is the friend and ally of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Despite the 
President’s studied efforts to avoid em- 
broilment in labor’s schism, Repub- 
licans bidding for 2,000,000 craft-union 
votes have begun to whisper: “‘A vote 
for Roosevelt is a vote for Lewis.” 

In a Labor Day address at Wichita, 
Kan., Gov. Alfred M. Landon made a 
new bid. Taking up William Green’s 
chief plaint against the C.I.O., the 
Governor declared: “The great gains 
made by labor are in danger... To be 
really effective, it must remain united.” 


MUSMANNO: Judge Learns Why 
Men Prefer the World Outside 


Judge Michael Angelo Musmanno of 
Pittsburgh’ went to jail last week. He 
had committed no crime. “To find out 
how it feels,” the jurist did a three-day 
stretch in fortress-like Western Peni- 
tentiary. 

At 42, Musmanno already knew how 
it felt to live as a farm boy, soda jerker, 
shipping clerk, policeman, soldier, law- 
yer, author, and legislator. To earn 
money for education—he. holds seven 
degrees—he sweated in a steel mill. 

His varied experiences appealed to 


voters. Three years ago, Allegheny 
County elected him judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas with the largest vote 
ever accorded a local candidate—320,- 
000 of 350,000 ballots cast. 

In 1934, Musmanno spent his two- 
month vacation in Pennsylvania coal 
mines, working in regulation miners’ 
outfits and living in miners’ tumble- 
down “patches.” Crammed with first- 
hand background material, he wrote 
the story of John Barcoscki, a miner 
beaten to death by an Imperial, Pa., 
coal and iron policeman in 1929. First 
National Pictures bought Musmanno’s 
story, combined it with another mining 
drama, put Paul Muni in John Barcosc- 
ki’s role, and produced “Black Fury.” 

This year Musmanno was designated 
President Judge of the Criminal Court. 
As such he must sentence many men 
to Western Penitentiary, known to 
Pittsburgh crooks as “a pretty tough 
place, though not bad if you do what 
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Michael Musmanno: Judge, 
Coal Miner, and Prisoner 


you’re told and keep your mouth shut.” 

Last week he doffed his black Wind- 
sor tie, and the shirt he designed with 
a Buster Brown collar and pearl buttons 
down the right side—Russian peasant 
style—and climbed into a gray prison 
uniform. 

For three days Musmanno mingled 
with the 1,111 prisoners; the warden 
sent him home at night. The visitor 
made no effort to conceal his identity: 
“Well, boys, you’ve heard judges tell 
you what they thought of you, now you 
tell me what you think of judges.’”’ The 
wiry little jurist gave prison guards the 
jitters by allowing prisoners, many of 
whom he had sentenced, to throng 
about him while they chatted. 

The judge found the prison austere 
but not cruel: “Some say the prisons 
are run like country clubs. Others 
claim the men are tortured and mis- 
treated. I find that both criticisms are 
wrong as far as this prison is con- 
cerned.” 

Convicts presented one serious com- 
plaint: the pitcher for their baseba! 
team was “wild.” Musmanno promised 
to remember: “Baseball players better 
keep out of my court. I’m looking for 
a good pitcher.” 





CAMPAIGN 





NEGROES: Jesse Owens Dashes 
To G.O.P. in Colored V ote Race 


In San Francisco, Herbert Hoover 
announced he would stump for Landon. 
Frank Knox, touring the Northeast, 
rapped the New Deal first as “alien and 
un-American” then as “a complete 
flop.”” Gov. Alfred M. Landon made a 
pleasant impression on his Des Moines 
trip (see page 7). Early Literary 
Digest poll returns showed Landon 
leading. 

None of these events last week en- 
couraged Republican chiefs so much as 
a 22-year-old Negro youth’s “I’m for 
Landon.” 

Last Spring friends knew that youth, 
Jesse Owens, as a solid Democrat, grate- 
ful for the way Ohio Democratic legis- 
lators had made him an honorary page 
at $3 a day to help him through Ohio 
State University. To Owens, President 
Roosevelt was “just perfectly swell.” 

Suddenly, by dashing to four vic- 
tories in last month’s Berlin Olympics, 
Jesse Owens displaced Joe Louis as the 
colored idol. Immediately, Robert L. 
Vann of Pittsburgh, a Negro assistant 
to Democratic Chairman Farley, inter- 
rupted a European trip to buttonhole 
Owens in Berlin. He was too late; Re- 
publican agents were already there. 

When Owens returned to New York 
aboard the Queen Mary, Farley per- 
severingly dispatched two star mission- 
aries—Jack Dempsey and the Negro 
tap-dance king, Bill (Bojangles) Rob- 
inson—to meet the boat. They, too, 
failed. Last week, surrounded by beam- 
ing white officials at Republican head- 
quarters in New York, Owens an- 
nounced to reporters: “Right now the 
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most important thing, I think, is to 
elect Gov. Alfred M. Landon President 
_,.I1 shall take the stump for him if 
he wants me to.” " 

The G.O.P. could rejoice because poli- 
ticians are more conscious of the Negro 
than they have been since the Civil War. 

In the North, Democratic Chairman 
Farley has opened an aggressive drive, 
aware that a million black voters might 
swing any or all of the seven big States 
(New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri) on 
which the election largely depends. 

To win the Negro votes, Farley has 
two amply staffed Colored Divisions, 
each under the direction of a Harvard- 
educated mulatto. Arthur W. Mitchell, 
Chicago’s Negro Congressman, super- 
vises the Western headquarters in that 
city. A Boston attorney, Julian D. 
Rainey, directs the New York office. 

Awake to the threat, Republicans 
have mobilized two similar Negro sec- 
tions—with Francis E. Rivers, Yale 
graduate and New York lawyer, in 
charge at New York and the Rev. 
Lacey K. Williams of Mount Olivet 
3aptist Church (‘‘world’s largest 
Protestant church”) at Chicago. Oscar 
De Priest, Negro ex-Congressman who 
is contesting Arthur Mitchell’s reelec- 
tion, helps direct the Western fight. 


Vew ERa: Until recently, Negroes 
supporting the Democratic ticket would 
have seemed like Jews backing Hitler. 
Negro voters—which meant Northern 
Negroes—followed the slogan of their 
old-time leader, Frederick Douglas: 
“The Republican party is the ship; all 
else is the sea.” 

To keep control over the colored vote, 
G.O.P. politicians had only to mouth the 
name of Abraham Lincoln, donate a 
few spoils to subservient colored poli- 
ticians, and appoint Negroes as Minis- 
ter to Liberia, Minister to Haiti, and 
District of Columbia Recorder of 
Deeds. 

Only in Missouri did Democrats early 
realize that they could easily outbid the 
Republicans. There a quarter-century 
ago, Boss Thomas J. Pendergast of 
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Democrats Mitchell (Top) and Rainey 
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Kansas City began his successful con- 
quest of the colored electorate. He 
passed out jobs to Negroes, cut them in 
on boss-run charities, and humored 
them by protecting lotteries and num- 
bers games. 

After the war, Tammany Hall tried 
the same technique with such notable 
results that Democratic leaders now 
claim nearly 70 per cent of Harlem’s 
100,000 Negro votes. Other local organ- 
izations followed suit. In Pennsylvania, 
newly recruited Negroes helped a 
Democrat win the Governorship in 
1934, and, in return, shared the patron- 
age. In Chicago, the Kelly-Nash Demo- 
cratic machine pampered South Side, Ne- 
groes until they ousted the Republican 
De Priest two years ago and elected the 
Democratic Mitchell in his place. 


CamPAIGnN: Not until 1924 did the 
Democrats make any attempt to corral 
Negro votes on a national scale. The 
first aggressive campaign came in 1932. 
This yeac’s campaign makes that look 
half-heacted. 

Key slogan of colored Democratic 
campaigners: “Lincoln is dead; Roose- 
velt is now your candidate.”” Key argu- 
ment: Roosevelt has appointed 50-odd 
Negroes to important executive posi- 
tions and given Negroes at least their 
fair share of Federal jobs, relief, agri- 
cultural benefits, CCC jobs, and housing 
projects. 

Disturbed by the prospect that Dem- 
ocrats might win a majority of Negro 
votes for the first time in history, Gov- 
ernor Landon last week wired 75 Negro 
Republican leaders meeting in Chicago: 
“No turn of fortune could change my 
belief in the absolute equality of all 
American citizens.” 

Most Negro leaders admit they will 
support whichever party offers most 
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to their race. Meanwhile, they delight 
at the new spectacle of national cam- 
paigners vying for Negro-votes and 
bidding for testimonials from colored 
heroes. Jesse Owens was the first top- 
flight hero to oblige either party. Dan- 
cer Bill Robinson, though willing to 
dicker for Democrats behind the scenes, 
values his standing as a Harlem demi- 
god too highly to take sides publicly. 
Fighter Joe Louis isn’t so definite. Last 
week both parties had high-pressure 
men at work on him. 

Contest: In one of his regular night- 
ly broadcasts last week, William Hard, 
the Republican National Committee’s 
alert little radio commentator, an- 
nounced the strangest contest in recent 
political history: the Republican Party 
would pay $500 for the best 200-word 
letter on “Why I Am for Roosevelt,” 
$300 for the second best, $200 for the 
third. Thomas’ Vernor Smith, a Chicago 
University professor and Democratic 
member of the Illinois Senate, would 
judge the contest. 

Besieged by protesting Republicans, 
Hard, who originated the contest idea, 
explained his motives: 

1—He wanted to find out what 
features of the New Deal appeal most 
to the man-in-the-street. 

2—He wanted to induce Democrats 
to listen to his broadcasts. 

Sicnposts: The Literary Digest, per- 
ennial sponsor of nationwide straw 
votes, revealed the first returns from 
this year’s poll. On the basis of 24,000 
ballots from scattered rural sections of 
Maine, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, Governor Landon led 
President Roosevelt by more than 2 to 1. 

Three days later the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion’s latest nation- 
al poll gave Roosevelt 52.6 per cent of 
major party votes, Landon 47.4. In 
electoral votes, Roosevelt led 275 to 
256. 

Meanwhile, New York betting odds 
stood 9 to 5 for Roosevelt. Two weeks 
ago they were 7 to 5. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





N. Y¥. WOMAN: A New Weekly for 
The Metropolis’s Ladies Only 


An advertising man’s description of 
a better-than-middle-class New York 
woman: she is finicky about her finger- 
nails and at ease when discus. ‘ng Tos- 
canini; she personally spends about half 
the $6,000 to $12,000 family 
income; her children’s school- 
ing is of the best; her cock- 
tails are potable; she and her 
sisters represent only 9.7 per 
cent of the nation’s popula- 
tion, but they buy about 20 
per cent of women’s clothes, 
17 per cent of home furnish- 
ings, and 16 per cent of the 
food. 

Astride a gay Coney Island 
merry-go-round horse, such 
a woman rode onto Manhat- 
tan newsstands this Wednes- 
day. She was, as the var- 
nished cover of a new 15-cent 
weekly magazine proclaimed, 
THE NEW YORK WOMAN. 

Contents of the new jour- 
nal for women are tilted to 
appeal to the city’s 500,000 
well-to-do homemakers, its 
110,000 business and profes- 
sional women, its thousands 
of assorted unmarrieds. The 
publishers want no readers 
outside a 50-mile radius from 
New York’s City Hall. To 
discourage them, they charge 
$8 a year as opposed to $5 
for metropolitan  subscrip- 
tions. 

Sixty pages long and about 
the size of Esquire, the new 
magazine is printed by color- 
roto process, which allows the 
editors to use color lavishly 
without bankrupting the publishers. 
Volume 1 No. 1 offers a clue to what 
future issues will contain. 

“Soundings,” the lead-off department, 
gives composite results of half a dozen 
topical questions put by telephone to 
500 women. Then come news pictures, 
and a feature, “Nobody’s Husband— 
Yet,” pictures and thumbnail sketches 
of eligible young bachelors. A feature 
story, a perSonality piece, and a society 
page, written by The New York Daily 
News’s Nancy Randolph under her own 
name, Inez Callaway Robb, precede t? > 
fashion section. New York Woman ed’- 
tors intend to answer the domira~’ 
questions every woman has about 
clothes: What? Where? How muc_ : 

The driving force behind the venturc 
is J. Wilfrid Megargee, former New 
York Evening Post advertising man. 
When the Curtis-Martin newspaper 
group sold that papersto J. David Stern 
of Philadelphia in December, 1933, 
Megargee looked around for help with 
kis brain child. His eyes fell on his 
friend William E. Wheeler, former Post 
national advertising manager. Bill 
Wheeler, aggressive and spirited, had 
found a new job with R. L. Polk & Co., 
printers and directory manufacturers, 


and stipulated he wanted a month off 
to play golf at Pinehurst before he 
started work. 

Megargee outlined plans and possi- 
bilities for a magazine appealing solely 
to ‘New York women. Conversations 


ate up one, two, then three weeks of 
Wheeler’s golf-playing vacation time. 
Finally he resigned his new job before 
it started and devoted his whole time 
to Megargee’s enterprise. 
Stock—300,000 shares at $1.25 each 





Monahan (Seated ) and Wheeler Discuss The New York Woman 


-was peddled and a staff chosen. From 
World Peaceways’ promotion depart- 
ment came dapper James Monahan as 
editor; The World Telegram supplied 
Irene Kuhn, veteran foreign corre- 
spondent and feature writer, as manag- 
ing editor; and Dorothy Berry, fashion 
editor, came from the advertising agen- 
cy Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 

Monahan, 35, and prematurely white- 
haired, hopes to prove that he can put 
“a staff of women writers to work with- 
cut having alley-cat brawls all day 
Ions.” 


& 
PICTORIAL: New Publisher for 


The Times’s Midweek Magazine 


In 1914 Adolph Ochs, late publisher 
of The New York Times, realized the 
daily flow of news couldn’t do justice 
to a mechanism as complex as the 
World War. Dramatic _battle-front 
news put significant facts in the back- 
ground; cannonades pushed political 
developments off front pages; the life- 
and-death struggle obscured subtle in- 
ferences. 

To summarize this uncorrelated back- 


ground news he founded Current His- 
tory magazine. Then he started Mid- 
Week Pictorial, photo magazine, to 
cover the war’s graphic side. 

Two months ago, Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, present Times publisher, sold 
Current History to M. E. Tracy, ex- 
Scripps-Howard columnist. The time 
had come, he decided, when the maga- 
zine made little sense as an adjunct to 
the newspaper: “Mr. Ochs could, but I 
wouldn’t, lose more money on the pub- 
lication,’”’ he explained. 

Last week Sulzberger an- 
nounced the sale of Mid-Week 
Pictorial. The purchaser: 
Monte Bourjaily, general 
manager of Scripps-Howard’s 
United Feature Syndicate— 
purveyor of such columnists 
as Eleanor Roosevelt, Hugh 
Johnson, Westbrook Pegler, 
and Heywood Broun; and 
such comic strips as “Ella 
Cinders,” “Benny,” “Tarzan,” 
and “The Captain and the 
Kids.” 

Bourjaily will inflate Pic- 
torial, now shrunk to 32 
pages, to 64 pages. In them 
he will run fiction, articles, 
and cartoons. ‘Our approach,” 
he says, “will be that of a 
news-picture magazine sup 
plementing the daily and 
Sunday paper and trying to 
interpret news rather than 
report it. We will try to vis- 
ualize the news. . . through 
graphic presentation . . . The 
camera and the brush and 
pencil will be our primary 
toole...” 

First issue of the renovated 
10-cent weekly will appear 
some time at the end of this 
month or the first of October. 


® The affable, bushy-haired 
new editor-publisher was born 
in the Lebanon, Syria, now mandated to 
France. In 1900—when he was 6—he 
emigrated with his parents to a tem- 
porary home in Boston, thence to Syra- 
cuse. 

He graduated from Syracuse Univer- 
sity in 1917—just in time to go over- 
seas. As a Second Lieutenant in the 
499th Aero Squadron, he stayed until 
the Armistice, then was demobilized in 
Chillicothe, Ohio. “‘Since Cleveland was 
the nearest spot,” he says, “I went 
there and got a job on The Plain 
Dealer.” 

Gradually he worked his way up 
through the chain of Scripps-Howard 
Ohio newspapers, finally landing with 
that organization’s United Press in New 
York in 1926. Two years later he took 
charge of United Feature Syndicate, a 
shoestring affair crowded into a cor- 
ner office in the old World Building. 
Impelled by energetic sparks from 
Bourjaily’s head, the little syndicate 
took on life and energy; now it ranks 
with the best in the country. 


® United Feature’s bosses — picked 
George A. Carlin, the syndicate’s busi- 
ness manager, to replace Bourjaily. The 
new job will be no novelty for the 
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fourth estate veteran; he was editor at 
Metropolitan Newspaper Service when 
United absorbed it. 


* 
GUILD: Strikers Make Peace in 


Milwaukee and War in Seattle 


Srrike No. 5: Seven months ago, 25 
reporters, photographers, and copy 
boys walked out of the editorial offices 
of The Wisconsin News, Milwaukee 
daily. Launching the American News- 
paper Guild’s fifth strike, they de- 
manded higher pay, shorter hours, and 
union recognition. 

John H. Black, manager of The 
News, was well aware that his chief, 
William Randolph Hearst, bitterly op- 
posed the guild. From February 
through-August he reiterated his stand: 
“The management will not enter into 
any agreement that recognizes the 
guild.” 

Last week, Black scratched his name 
on a piece of paper and watched four 
members of the Trades and Labor 
Council, an arbitration committee of 
Milwaukee union leaders, sign theirs. 
Later the strikers voted to “accept” 
the terms: a five-day, 40-hour week; a 
$40-a-week salary minimum for those 
employed three years or more; and a 
$25 minimum for beginners. 

But Black had stuck to his guns. The 
arbitrators had merely “witnessed” a 
statement of The News management’s 
policies. The guild members returned 
to work without the satisfaction they 
had demanded throughout the dead- 
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Garden City Golf Club, Scene of the National Amateur, Sept. 14-19. The Course’s Chief Hazards: 
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lock—recognition of the guild as the 
collective-bargaining agency of edi- 
torial employes and a _signed-and- 
sealed contract on working conditions. 


Harry M. Bitner, general manager 
of the Hearst chain, explained the 
agreement’s significance: “The present 
schedule of office practice is not a con- 
tract with anyone. The Wisconsin 
News has accorded no _ recognition, 
made no settlement with the guild...” 


Strike No. 6: The battle on the 
Hearst-guild Western front entered its 
third wordy week. On Aug. 13, 43 
editorial workers of The Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer struck when two guild 
members were fired. Seattle’s power- 
ful teamsters’ and longshoremen’s 
unions helped with the picketing and 
kept nonstriking printers and press- 
men out of the P.-I. building. The 
paper, Seattle’s only morning sheet, 
promptly suspended. publication and 
screamed ‘mob violence.” 


Last week Charles W. Hope, regional 
director of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, charged Hearst had vio- 
lated the Wagner Act in dismissing 
employes for union activity. The Post- 
Intelligencer replied that it had dis- 
charged the two guild men “for cause.” 
It then went further and challenged the 
NLRB’s constitutional right to inter- 
fere. 

Between pro-Hearst businessmen and 
pro-guild workers, Seattle’s white-col- 
lar class remained passively neutral. 
Meantime, each side scrambled to 
crystallize middle-class opinion and 
swing the balance of power in its favor. 
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GOLF: British Favor Concealed 
Pits, Wild Winds, Fast Greens 


Not one pair of plus fours walked 
around the Clementon, N. J., course last 
week. Otherwise the 1936 Walker Cup 
matches between American and British 
amateurs followed the pattern of pre- 
vious meetings. 

For the ninth straight time the Brit- 
ish lost—by a score of 9-0, worst beat- 
ing since the series began in 1922. Rea- 
sons for the British bow: 


® They had to play with the larger 
American ball. (When Americans play 
in England, the British ruling body per- 
mits use of either country’s ball.) 


® Though the youngest team ever sent 
over—their average age of 26 was the 
same as the American team’s—the Brit- 
ish lacked a grim, bold spirit. Most of 
them took three-quarter swings and 
putted short. 


® The invaders had only a week of prac- 
tice on Pine Valley, America’s most 
difficult links. 

When they tee off in the United States 
Amateur championship, Sept. 14, at 
Garden City Golf Club, Long Island, the 
British will be playing on a layout 
similar to many of their seaside courses 
at home—fiat terrain, hidden bunkers, 
wild winds, lightning-fast greens, no 
women allowed in the clubhouse. Per- 
haps one of them will come through— 
Hector Thomson, the steadiest; Gordon 
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Long Island’s Droning Airplanes, Winds, Greasy Greens, and the Lake on the 18th Hole 
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Peters, insurance salesman; Jack Mc- SHOTS AT FOREST HILLS 
Lean, whisky salesman; or the 21- 
year-old Cambridge golf captain, Percy 
Lucas, hailed as the lowest-scoring 
southpaw in the game. 


+ 
DECISIONS 


® That Greentree will represent the 
United States in the international polo 
series against Argentina for the Cup 
of the Americas beginning Sept. 19. 
The pink-jerseyed quartet earned this 
right by defeating Templeton 11 to 10 
in an extra-chukker final for the 
national open championship. Gerald 
Balding, born in Great Britain, scored 
the decisive point. 


® Lou Ambers, The Herkimer Hurri- 
cane, over Tony Canzoneri, The Wal- 
loping Wop, for the world’s lightweight 
championship, fifteen rounds on points, 
in Madison Square Garden. 


* Sixto Escobar, The Pounding Puerto To take close-ups of people far away, Pat Terry News Week photog. 
Rican, over Tony Marino, The Mauling rapher, attached his candid camera to a giant Zeiss telephoto lens 
Midget, for the world’s bantamweight 

championship; technical knockout at 

end of thirteenth round, in Dyckman 

Oval, New York City. 


© Gloomy Gil Dobie, former Cornell 
football coach, to keep on weeping. Now 
at Boston College, he’s sorry Cornell 
didn’t take up big-time athletics sooner. 
“When I was there only top scholars 
were admitted to the university, yet 
many proved ineligible. Now, after 
admittedly accepting boys from the 
lower scholastic brackets, every man 
seems to have satisfied professors fully.” 
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Bill Tilden uses his forehand in a poker game... And serves Helen Jacobs ice cream 
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100 yards, Terry caught Fred Perry serving (left)—also the picture 
Perry on the cover. From 125 yards, he ‘shot’ spectator expressions 
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Impire Richards on the throne 


Don Budge and side-line 
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TENNIS: Miss Bundy Gives the 


Answer to ‘What's in a Name?’ 


After preliminary rounds of the 
men’s and women’s national singles at 
Forest Hills, experts early this week 
confidently named the 1936 champions 
—Fred Perry and Helen Jacobs. But 
peering into the future, they chatted 
about the prospects of a new star, 
Dorothy May Sutton Bundy. In the 
first round the 20-year-old Californian 
eliminated Mrs. Sarah Palfrey Fabyan, 
seeded No. 2, 2-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

If tennis champions can be bred, Miss 
Bundy is the most promising filly on 
the courts. Her mother, the former 
May Sutton of Santa Monica, Calif., 
captured the title on her first trip East 
in 1904 and was the first American girl 
to win at Wimbledon. Miss Bundy’s 
father, Thomas Bundy, ruled the men’s 
doubles field with Maurice McLoughlin 
from 1912 to 1914. Her first cousin, 
Johnny Doeg, won the national cham- 
pionship in 1930. 

Mrs. Bundy began teaching her 
daughter ten years ago. Eventually 
the youngster acquired a style much 
like her mother’s—a powerful forehand 
drive and a crafty base-line game. 
Dotty May admits that her service, 
backhand, and net game can stand im- 
provement. 

No outside interests will: interfere 
with her tennis. She has no other 
sports or hobbies. The plump, kinky- 
haired blonde worries only about her 
appetite: “I like everything. That’s 
the trouble.” 
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MILK: Soda-Pop Method Keeps 
Liquid Sweet for Two Months 


At 65 degrees Fahrenheit unpasteur- 
ized milk sours in 24 hours; at 75 
degrees Fahrenheit in four hours. To 
prevent this quick spoilage dairymen 
resort to icing, pasteurizing and can- 
ning. Last week the Department of 
Commerce reported yet another means 
of preservation which is apparently 
better and cheaper than any of the 
others. 

By oxygenating milk—forcing bub- 
bles of oxygen into the fluid, just as 
carbon dioxide is pressed into soft 
drinks—milk may be kept at room 
temperatures for weeks on end. The 
process, discovered by German investi- 
gators, was given an acid test. Milk 
loaded on a boat at Rotterdam was 
shipped through sizzling tropical seas 
to Capetown, then returned to Holland. 
It arrived back home from its two- 
month journey as fresh as the day it 
left. 
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HARVARD: Great Philosophers 
Think Aloud at Tercentenary 


A resounding list of distinguished 
men gathered last week in Cambridge, 
Mass. They came, not to tell about 
new trade tricks, new discoveries, or 
new nostrums, but to dip deeply into 
the well of clear thought, to study 
nearly every phase of human knowl- 
edge, and even the history of knowledge 
itself, and to inventory advances made 
since the founding of a little college 
in 1636. They were there to help 
Harvard celebrate its tercentenary. 

For the fortnight of intellectual 
feasting, the college invited 72 of the 
world’s greatest savants, including ten 
Nobel Prize winners, and 2,509 lesser 
fry who would come to listen. 

Included in the major group were 
such men as Sir Arthur Eddington, 
Cambridge Professor of Astronomy; 
Karl Landsteiner, the Rockefeller In- 
stitute’s discoverer of blood groups; 
Dr. Friedrich Bergius, Nobel Prize- 
winning Heidelberg professor who has 
made food from wood and gasol:ne 
from coal; Dr. Hans Fischer, Munich 
chemist who _ synthesized artificial 
porphyrins, an importdnt element in 
hemoglobin; Dr. Carl G. Jung, one of 
the originators of psychoanalysis; 
Zurich’s Prof. Leopold Ruzicka, who 
synthesized the male sex hormone; 
Theodore Svedberg, Swedish Nobel 
winner; Prof. Kiyoshi Shiga, discoverer 
of the dysentery-causing bacteria. 

Conspicuously absent were some of 
the world’s foremost thinkers, who 
were invited but found they could not 
come. One of these was Werner Heis- 
enberg, modeler of the new quantum 
theory and one of the world’s clearest 
mathematical students. Heisenberg, a 
member of the Kaiser Wilhelm Insti- 
tute, which has vigorously defended 
Einstein against Nazi onslaughts, is 
doing military service in Germany. 
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Otto Warburg also was missing. 
The Nobel-winning cancer researcher 
found himself unaccountably detained 
in Naziland. : 

To take their plaees, Hitler sent 
eight scholars, none of whom is either 
Jewish or a friend of that notable Ger- 
man-Jew, Albert Einstein. Probable 
reason: President James Bryant Con- 
ant of Harvard has missed no oppor- 
tunity to blast Germany’s lack of 
academic freedom. 

Despite this slight setback, Har- 
vard’s parade of wisdom started early 
last week. The mathematicians led 
the march. By and large their dis- 
cussions were untranslatable into lay 
language. In some instances, the schol- 
ars had only the vaguest inkling of 
what their fellows were talking about. 


CaRTAN: When Elie Joseph Cartan 
read his paper, “The Extension of 
Tensor Analysis to Non-Affine Geom- 
etries,” listeners were baffled. But 
if their surmises about it were correct, 
the Frenchman’s paper was certainly 
the outstanding one given. 

Great gaps have appeared between 
Euclid’s simple three-dimensional space 
and Einstein’s four-dimensional rela- 
tivist world. Apparently the two were 
irreconcilable, just as far apart as 
Einstein’s relativity and Max Planck’s 
quantum theory. Now, apparently, 
Cartan’s new formulas link both con- 
flicting series and prove there is no 
refutation. 

An even more interesting application 
of the paper is that it offers a bridge 
between bodies in motion and bodies at 
rest. Expression of a relationship be- 
tween these two phenomena has baffled 
mathematicians since last century. In 
1887 Michelson and Morley conducted 
their classical experiment from which 
was developed the theory that bodies in 
motion assume different dimensions 
than bodies at rest. 

The apparent cause of this shrink- 
age: as bodies travel faster and faster, 





ACME 
Prof. Vijayaraghavan Came From 
India to Talk About Mathematics 


the electrical particles of which they 
are composed pull themselves more 
tightly together and cause the shrink- 
age. To check this fact, FitzGerald, 
the Irish physicist, looked about for 
something that would impart terrific 
speed to a metal rod. The surface of 
the earth, whirling at 19 miles per 
second, was the best he could find. He 
held the rod at right angles to the mo- 
tion of the earth, then swung it around 
to travel in a parallel direction. Shrink- 
age, he calculated, amounted to one 
part in 200,000,000. At a speed of 
161,000 miles per second, the Fitz- 
Gerald contraction theory figured, 
shrinkage would amount to 50 per cent. 


With these figures purely in the 
realm of theory, physicists had no way 
to check the surmise with measuring 
sticks; for the measuring sticks shrank 
the same amount proportionately as 
the one being measured. Hence ex- 
pression of difference between moving 
bodies and bodies at rest was impos- 
sible. Cartan evidently has bridged 
this gap. 


Harpy: Dr. Godfrey H. Hardy, Cam- 
bridge mathematics professor and 
probably the world’s greatest mathe- 
matics teacher, might have talked 
authoritatively about American league 
baseball or English cricket—two of his 
favorite subjects. Instead he lectured 
on his favorite pupil, Srinivasa Rama- 
nujan, Hindu genius who died in 1920 
at 33. 

Before the war Hardy heard of the 
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Sir Arthur Eddington, Astronomer 


young Indian prodigy, a clerk in the 
Port Trust of Madras, who had flunked 
out of Government College, Kumbako- 
nam, because he cared for only one 
subject: mathematics. 

“The picture I want to present to 
you,” Hardy said, “is that of a man 
who had his peculiarities like other 
distinguished men, but a man in whose 
society one could take pleasure, with 
whom one could take tea and discuss 
politics or mathematics; the picture in 
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short, not of a wonder from the East, 
or an inspired idiot, or a psychological 
freak, but of a rational human being 
who happened to be a great mathema- 
tician.” 

Behind him Ramanujan left a wealth 
of legend and a store of brilliant mathe- 
matical thinking which colleagues have 
yet to surpass. With little scholastic 
background he penetrated far in ad- 
vance of his times and had a mental 


. made this statement. 


ACME 
Dr. Elie Cartan, Mathematician 


facileness seldom equaled in history. 
A run-of-the-mill example: 

Walking down a Cambridge street 
one day, Hardy pointed to an auto 
registration number—1,729—and asked 
his pupil what was interesting about it. 

Ramanujan flashed back: “It is the 
lowest number which is the sum of two 
distinct sets of perfect cubes” (1,000, 
the cube of 10 plus 729, the cube of 9. 
It was also the sum of 1,728, the cube 
of 12, plus 1, the cube of 1.) 


FisHer: Six hundred statisticians and 
mathematicians listened attentively to 
a dapper little Englishman whose red- 
gray goat beard made him look like 
Leon Trotsky. He was Dr. Ronald 
Aylmer Fisher, 46, University of Lon- 
don professor. His paper: “Uncertain 
Inference.” 

Population is the favorite subject of 
the botanist, biologist, geneticist, 
entomologist, economist, and statis- 
tician. He has postulated that a woman 
who marries at 30 may expect only 
half as many children as the woman 
who marries at 20, and that if she 
waits until she is 35 she will have only 
a quarter as many as her 15-year- 
younger sister. 

Dr. Fisher’s paper told of the trend 
toward smaller families and explained 
how this was caused by a desire to con- 
centrate wealth on a few individuals. 
The ultimate result—over the course 
of several generations—is, he believes, 
infertility: the bodies of these families 
forget how to make children. 

On the other hand he saw evil in too 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Dr. Ronald Fisher’s Statistics on 
Large Families Shocked His Wife 


large families. Where there are many 
children, the younger ones tend to grow 
progressively unintelligent, in a ratio 
roughly corresponding to their numeri- 
cal place in the brood. 

His wife, who has borne Dr. Fisher 
eight children, was present when he 
“You make hav- 
ing a large family imbecilic,” she 
blurted. The audience roared and the 
doctor explained that his idea was not 
necessarily applicable to all families. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS: 


Scientists 


Discuss Mentality and Monkeys 


Robbed of the limelight by Harvard's 
intellectual country fair, 700 members 
of the American Psychological Associ- 
ation met quietly at Dartmouth College 
last week. There they heard answers 
to the following questions: 

Does mental activity start prior to 
birth ? 

Yes, replied Dr. Charles S. Bridg- 
man, University of Rochester research- 
er. To arrive at this conclusion he in- 
serted needielike silver electrodes into 
the brain of an unborn guinea pig. 
Periodically small electric brain cur- 
rents were generated, which indicated 
some kind of mental activity was in 
progress. 

What political and social concepts 
give an automatic reaction of distaste ? 

To answer this question, Dr. Ross 
Stagner of the University of Akron 
passed questionnaires to 500 factory 
and office workers. On it were listed 40 
words or phrases. Unpleasant ones 
were to be crossed out. Most distaste- 
ful words: Ku Klux Klan, 90 per cent; 
Communist, 80 per cent; Child Labor, 
74 per cent: Nazi, 73 per cent; Towns- 
end Plan, 48 per cent; Socialist, 43 per 
cent; American Liberty League, 30 per 
cent; Constitution and Supreme Court, 
less than 5 per cent. 

Can animals learn cooperation ? 


Dr. Meredith P. Crawford of Yale 
put food under a heavy box which was 
listed by a rope hoist. It was so heavy 
it required the combined muscles of two 
chimpanzees to uncover the food. The 
monkeys learned a set of pantomimes 
to call for help when they were hungry. 
They also picked up another human 
foible when they learned that, “if they 
could persuade the partner to work, 
they wouldn’t have to do so much them- 
selves.” 


BREEDING: Government to Mate 
Cattle Miles From Each Other 


Western cattlemen have long prac- 
ticed artificial insemination of their 
cattle as a means of improving breeds 
and eliminating disease. A cow, for 
example, can pass on a tubercular in- 
fection to a bull, and he, in turn, can 
give it to other cows. Furthermore the 
service from one prize bull may be used 
to impregnate ten to fifteen cows by 
the syringe method, thus improving 
the grade of the resulting progeny. 

Such experiments have generally been 
confined to localized areas because 
ranchers believe the animal seed perish- 
able. Then the Department of Agricul- 
ture took up the problem. Bull sperm, 
researchers found, could survive as long 
as fifteen days and under almost all con- 
ditions remained usable for at least 
three days. Instead of storing it at 
body temperature, which ranchers con- 
sidered best, they discovered 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit was the best preserving 
temperature. 


The department’s Bureau of Dairy 
Industry this week announced a long- 
range experiment: it would attempt 
artificially to impregnate Argentine 
cows with prize American Holsteins. 
The bull seed, collected at the Agricul- 
ture Department’s experimental farm 
at Beltsville, Md., will be flown to Miami 
and transshipped by Pan American 
plane to Buenos Aires. Estimated trans- 
it time: five days. 


If the new method works as planned, 
it should be a boon to Argentine 
breeders. Since their herds are infested 
with ticks, it is generally futile for them 
to import American cattle. Those from 
tick-free States wilt and die when the 
bloodsuckers attack them. Artificial 
insemination would obviate such impor- 
tations. 

Long-range fertilization got its first 
trial in England last May when John 
Hammond of Cambridge University’s 
Institute of Animal Nutrition shipped 
ram seed 1,500 miles to Poland’s Zoo 
Technological Institute. In this case 
the problem was not so difficult. Trans- 
it time was only 51 hours, and the ram 
sperm, capable of fertilizing 30 to 40 
ewes, is thoroughly alive for a minimum 
of five days. 


Success with this experiment 
prompted the Britishers to attempt a 
more ambitious program. When the 
Graf Zeppelin leaves Friedrichshafen a 
fortnight hence for South America, it 
will carry ram seed for use by Argen- 
tina’s department of animal husbandry. 
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ART: A Few More Masterpieces 
Immured in Barnes Collection 


“He called Cezanne ‘a bricklayer who 
paints with his trowel.’ And Renoir he 
looked upon as a decent sort of chap 
who had taken up painting by mistake.” 

This, according to the French painter, 
Charles Toche, was Edouard Manet’s 
reaction to two of his contemporaries. 
The impressionist’s indignant spirit 
must have stalked the ultramodern 
French liner Normandie last week on 
finding his well-known “Le Linge” 
packed in the same hold with the brick- 
layer’s “Drinker” and “Woodchopper.” 
How much worse if the spook knew 
they were all headed for the same desti- 
nation—to hang with 150 Renoirs! 

Indifferent to any possible malignant 
ghosts, Dr. Albert C. Barnes collected 
his booty at the New York pier and for- 
warded it to his art foundation in 
Merion, Pa. Along with the Manet and 
Cezannes went two pictures of Raoul 
Dufy, four of Matisse, a Greek figure 
of the fifth century B.C., and a piece of 
Egyptian sculpture dated about 1800 
B.C.—a total investment of $500,000. 


There is never much rejoicing when 
Barnes purchases a masterpiece. Most 
art lovers realize it will merely join the 
1,500 other pictures in the gray-stone 
Barnes Foundation, surrounded by a 
10-foot wall and watched over by mas- 
sive guards with instructions to throw 
out intruders. 

Barnes wasn’t always an art col- 
lector. Born of poor parents, he edu- 
cated himself through scholarships in 
_ American colleges and finally won a 
similar honor at Heidelberg. Here he 
discovered Argyrol, which eventually 
brought him a substantial fortune. In 
1929 he sold his patent to the Zonite 
Products Corp. and settled down to the 
life of a collector and art patron. 

Years before he retired from business 
he started his expensive hobby. As 
early as 1906 he threw in his lot with 
the modern painters and scuttled about 
Paris picking up Picassos for $25, Re- 
noirs for $800. He rarely made a mis- 
take and never hesitated over a pur- 
chase. Dealers consider him the ideal 
client: he strolls into a gallery, looks 
about, and immediately spots what he 
wants. 

In 1923 when his collection had grown 
to worldwide importance, he announced 
his intention of founding a school for 
serious students of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century art. Four years later 
he had erected a rambling two-story 
building from the stones of an eleventh- 
century French church, and had chosen 
his first students. Now every year 200 
artists receive free tuition under six 
professors. They sit before the master- 
pieces and study trends and technique 
in the foundation’s cloister-like quiet. 
Barnes has made many enemies in near- 
by Philadelphia because of his persistent 
refusal to admit sightseers. His stu- 
dents, he claims, work every day in the 
week and must have absolute quiet. 

Along with the quiet, these lucky few 





have access to a collection of modern 
art that has been called “the world’s 
most complete.” Of 75 Cezannes, critics 
say twenty are the best the master ever 
produced. 

Recently Barnes has turned his at- 
tention to Pennsylvania-Dutch Ameri- 
cans and culls the countryside for early 
portraits of the period. African Negro 
and American Indian art are also part 
of his hobby, which has been valued at 
$50,000,000. 

Suggestions that he lend his pictures 
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Robert Milton, theatrical and screen 
producer, young Paul grew up in an 
atmosphere of impresarios, actors, and 
dancers. No one ever seemed to forget 
the blue eyes and red hair of the future 
dance editor. After graduating from 
Cornell University, Milton barnstormed 
with a jazz band and made friends with 
touring companies he met along the 
way. 

His later magazine experience estab- 
lished him as a fair and intelligent 
critic. His impartial analyses won him 
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S. Hurok, Impresario of Noted Dancers, and Paul Milton, Dance Editor 


invariably upset the stocky white-haired 
collector. When Homer Saint-Gaudens, 
director of Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Inter- 
national, approached him on a possible 
loan for this important exhibition, 
Barnes roared: “You mind your busi- 
ness and I’ll mind mine!” 


* 
DANCE: Magazine Enters Field 
That Publishers Fear to Tread 


A standard explanation for the dearth 
of periodical literature about the dance 
is that the field brings publishers no 
advertising. But this week a new mag- 
azine, Dance, carried in its first issue 
60 per cent more advertising than its 
backers had hoped for. No one was 
more gratified than Paul Milton, 31- 
year-old originator of the venture. 

For a long time Milton has wanted 
to run his own magazine. After four 
years of editing Bernarr Macfadden’s 
now-deceased Dance Magazine, and 
three as editor of The American Dancer 
—only other national terpsichorean 
publication now in existence—he knew 
the pitfalls and possibilities. 

Last year he chose as a partner 
Harold Hartogensis, promotion man 
who had worked for Macfadden and the 
Screenland group. Together they found 
backers: a theatrical lawyer, two jour- 
nalists, an automobile manufacturer, 
and an advertising man. Financing 
was figured to allow for a $7,000 annual 
loss for two years. 

Much of the magazine’s successful 
launching is due to Milton. The son of 


both the respect and friendship of top- 
notchers in every field of the dance. 


As managing editor for his smart, 
25-cent, slick-paper monthly, Milton 
selected Anatole Chujoy, dance lec- 
turer. Joseph Arnold Kaye, author of 
weekly arts letters to The Cincinnati 
Enquirer and The Kansas City Star, 
handles the critical section, “Dance in 
Review.” 

Other dance magazines, written 
mainly for the trade, have stuck to 
stereotyped professional reports. Milton 
aims at the general public as well as 
professional readers and plans feature 
articles by experts in every phase of the 
art. His contributors would catch any- 
one’s eye: Lincoln Kirstein and Edward 
Warburg, founders of the School of 
American Ballet; John Erskine, pres- 
ident of the Juilliard School of Music, 
who will contribute an interview on the 
future of the dance in opera; Arnold 
Le Haskell, internationally known ballet 
critic; Ted Shawn, dancer; John Martin, 
critic; and Troy Kinney, author and 
creator of many fine etchings of Pav- 
lova. 


Dance, generously illustrated with 
pictures by Ira D. Schwarz and Harry 
Ulan, prominent dance photographers, 
carries a column of sprightly news 
called “Tempo!” Typical items: Angna 
Enters admitting she hasn’t attended 
a recital since Isadora Duncan’s fare- 
well performance in 1923; Ruth St. 
Denis, recently returned from England, 
enthusiastic about the Oxford group 
and declaring she will work for the 
Christian revolution. 
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BIRTHDAY: Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands, 56, Aug. 31. At the Hague, 
eight days later, official announcement 
was made of the engagement of her 
daughter, Crown Princess Juliana, 27, 
to a 25-year old German noblemen, 
Prince Bernhard-Leopold, of Lippe. 


. Mrs. Alfred M. Landon, wife of the 
Republican Presidential candidate, 38, 
Sept. 2. Despite her expressed wish to 
forget her birthday “if possible,” mem- 
bers of her family arranged a dinner 
at the Estes Park ranch. Governor 
Landon joined the celebration briefly by 
long-distance telephone from Topeka. 


. Gov. Alfred M. Landon, 49, Sept. 9. 
The Landon Business Women’s Leagues 
sent a birthday cake; the Benjamin 
Franklin Society, a bust of Franklin— 
“to endorse your truism of Sept. 2: 
‘Franklin preached that no individual 
or political body could spend more than 
they had and remain solvent’.” 


... Brig. Gen. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 63, 
Sept. 5. In his honor, Mrs. Vanderbilt 
entertained 50 dinner guests at Beau- 
lieu, their Newport, R. I., villa. 


ENGAGED: Joyce Wethered, four times 
British women’s golf champion (1922, 
24, ’25, ’29), now professional “busi- 
ness-woman golfer,” to Capt. Sir John 
Heathcoat-Amory, sportsman-son of the 
late Sir Ian Murray Heathcoat-Amory 
of Tiverton, England, and head of John 
Heathcoat & Co., lace manufacturers. 


ARRIVED: Dr. E. Stanley Jones, mis- 
sionary-evangelist and author of reli- 
gious best sellers, in New York, from 
India, to lead the National Preaching 
Mission: 53 clergymen, laymen, and 
women, who will leave New York Sept. 
13 on a three-month tour to include 25 
major cities in the United States and 
Canada. The mission—conducted by 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America—“will seek to arouse 
and deepen the spiritual life of Ameri- 
ca.” 
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.-- Frances Perkins, Secretary of La- 
bor, in New York, from Europe, where 
she addressed the meeting of the In- 
ternational Business and Professional 
Women’s Association, and conferred 
with labor officials. She plans to cam- 
paign actively for President Roosevelt: 
“I went away... feeling ... President 
Roosevelt’s reelection was important. 
I return feeling [it] is vital to the 
peace and happiness of the world as 
well as the United States.” 


- Suzanne Talbot, designer of the 
“skyscraper” hat, in New York, from 
Paris, to “see what the skyscrapers 
look like.”” She forecast next season’s 
style trends: “Revolution is in the air 

- gowns .. . will be definitely in- 
conspicuous—not to attract the atten- 
tion of the enraged proletariat, you 
see.” 


-John Gielgud, British stage and 
screen actor, in New York—to play 
Hamlet opposite Judith Anderson— 
from London, where he recently finished 
a run of 185 performances of the play. 


- John Clyde Hostetter, research di- 
rector of the Corning Glass Works, in 
New York, from the International 
Congress of Glass Technologists, held 
in London last month. “One of the 
most amazing developments of the en- 
tire ... congress: we appointed a com- 
mittee to determine just what glass is 


” 
*e 


DEPARTED: Mrs. Dwight Morrow, 
widow of the former Ambassador to 
Mexico, with her daughter, Constance 
Morrow, secretly from New York, Aug. 
28, for England, to visit her son-in-law 
and daughter, Col. and Mrs. Charles 
Lindbergh. 


.--Bert Blair, German writer—under 
the pen name Ronald Bas—from the 
Potsdamer Platz, Berlin, to walk to 
Japan for the 1940 Olympic games. He 
expects to reach Tokyo in February, 
1939 and wait for the games. 


... Iwate, flagship, and Yakumo, the Im- 
perial Japanese Training Squadron— 


Mrs. Alfred Landon’s Family Would 
Not Let Her Forget Her Birthday 


under the command of Vice Admiral 
Zengo Yoshida—from New York, after 
an eight-day visit. The 200-odd mid- 
shipmen marveled at the repeated 
query: “How do you like New York?” 
“In Washington they asked us how we 
liked Washington. In New York you 
ask what do we think of New York. But 
in our country...we ask visitors: ‘How. 
do you like Japan?’” 

AWARDED: To Mrs. John. Boettiger, 
daughter of President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, a week’s free vacation at a Cara- 
tunk, Maine, camp, for catching the 
largest fish (5-pound 15-ounce trout) 
of the resort’s season. 


Diep: Nikita Balieff, 59, Russian pro- 
ducer of the “Chauve-Souris” revues, 
of a kidney ailment, after a six-week 
illness, at the Park West Hospital, New 
York City. Exiled by the Russian rev- 
olution, he plucked his already popular 
Bat Theatre out of its Moscow cellar 
habitat and established himself in Paris, 
France. In 1922, after playing 65 weeks 
in New York, the ‘“Chauve-Souris” 
toured the United States—the first of 
six triumphant American seasons. A 
droll, fubsy master of ceremonies, 
Balieff convulsed audiences from “‘norse 
to souse” with his garbled English 
and flamboyant gestures, while in the 
wake of his touring companies the 
whole world hummed such hit tunes as 
“The Parade of the Wooden Soldiers” 
and “Katinka.” 


- Jean Kenyon Mackenzie, 62, mis- 
sionary-author and member of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, following a two-month illness, at 
her sister’s New York City home. Re- 
tired in 1914 as missionary to German- 
owned Southern Cameroon, Africa, she 
was recalled during the war to recon- 
cile the Bantu natives to their new 
French masters. Order restored, she 
retired again in 1918 and settled down 
to write her experiences. Her best- 
known work: “Exile and Postman,” one 
of a series of essays published in The 
Atlantic Monthly. 


REVeTONS 
Brig. Gen. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Celebrated His 63rd Anniversary 
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CIGARETTES: Consumption Reaches New Peak 


As Leading Brands Battle to Capture Smokers’ Favor 


Father Duffy, fighting chaplain of 
New York’s old 69th Regiment, once re- 
marked: ‘The war made two things re- 
spectable—the wrist watch and the cig- 
arette.” Previously, both had seemed 
too effeminate for he-man use. 

When the war ended and cigarette 
smoking had become widely accepted, 
the large tobacco companies made the 
most of their opportunity. Through in- 
tensive national advertising they en- 
listed millions of new smokers. They 
even exploded the old myth that a lady 
with a cigarette in her mouth wasn’t 
one. 

The tide of consumption ebbed only 
a little during the depression. Last 
year this country smoked 134,600,000,- 
000 cigarettes—1,060 per capita and an 
all-time peak. Yet leading producers 
feel there is plenty of room for further 
growth before the market approaches 
the saturation point. The average Eng- 
lishman consumes 30 to 40 per cent 
more cigarettes than the average 
American. 

Despite 1935’s record sales, Liggett 
& Myers Tobacco Co., one of the in- 
dustry’s Big Four (R. J. Reynolds, 
American Tobacco, and P. Lorillard are 
the others), last year reported the 
smallest earnings—with the exception 
of 1933—in a decade. Net income of 
$16,857,000 in 1935 slumped 16 per cent 
below 1934’s level—chiefly because of 
- higher tobacco prices, wages, and tax- 
ation. With the invalidation of process- 
ing taxes by the Supreme Court last 
January, company officials look for- 
ward to a big improvement this year. 


Executives: A fortnight ago Liggett 
& Myers suffered a serious loss in the 
death of Clinton W. Toms, president 
since 1928. Under his leadership, the 
firm not only made a profit every year 
of the depression, but maintained divi- 
dends at the peak level—$5 a share plus 
$1 extra on each class of common stock. 

Last week directors selected as 
Toms’s successor J. W. Andrews, for- 
merly vice president of the company 
and assistant to the president, a veteran 


of 30 years in the tobacco business. 
They also filled the post of board chair- 
man, vacant since 1930, by promoting 
another vice president, William W. 
Flowers. Both executives announced 
they would continue “the fundamental 
plans and policies’ of the Toms regime 
—including his intense dislike of per- 
sonal or corporate publicity. 


ADVERTISING: Like many another to- 
bacco firm, Liggett & Myers is, in a 
sense, a child of the Supreme Court. 
In 1911, when the court ordered the 
old American Tobacco Co. dissolved as 
a monopoly, fourteen independent com- 
panies including the Big Four, sprang 
full blown from the doomed trust. 


As its inheritance, L. & M. received 
Fatima and Piedmont cigarettes, Gran- 
ger and Velvet smoking tobaccos, Star 
and Masterpiece plug tobaccos, and Re- 
cruit little cigars—a complete assort- 
ment of tobacco products excepting 
snuff and large cigars. 

Yet something vital was lacking—a 
popular-priced, blended cigarette with 
enough taste appeal to climb into the 
best-seller class. In 1913 R. J. Reynolds 
found it in Camels. Liggett & Myers ex- 
ecutives vainly sought a satisfactory 
equivalent until 1918: that year the 
company brought out Chesterfields. 


The new cigarette soon leaped into 
second place in national sales volume, 
and L. & M. earnings tripled in the 
next fifteen years. An intensive na- 
tional advertising campaign did the 
trick. 

To keep old smokers and gain new, 
the Big Four tobacco companies spend 
an estimate $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 
annually on magazine and newspaper 
space, radio programs, and billboards. 
Cigarette buyers, notoriously fickle in 
their tastes, switch brands frequently, 
and the leading companies constantly 
jockey for first place. 

In 1929, according to trade estimates, 
Camels led the field; the next four years 
it was Lucky Strikes. Both brands re- 
lied on vigorous sales appeals compared 





Estimated Domestic Consumption of Leading Cigarette Brands 
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Brands 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Re 36.4 426 4146 37.0 37.5 33.5 32.0 
PSE Ss ee 26.0 25.0 24.6 210 29.0 33.55 36.0 
NED: cisieubidiidasssinnstbotiirartoarseiatel 40.0 38.0 33.0 246 265 320 37.0 
SET Gi oitndocsiensnactathoasinadied 8.0 8.0 7.6 5.7 5.5 5.0 5.8 
ED MIND inccesasccockecesetneeve . . 2.8 3.8 
Mentholated Brands................. 1 “ . 3.3 4.1 
GAINES BIB sce ccccccccccconscniecen, ° 12.0 85 13.0 13.1 
FE apttcineininsnatnienitanestia 8.6 6.0 3.7 3.3 4.8 2.5 2.8 
Se bithceitabngsttnicieglinbastnbtovedhs 119.0 119.6 113.55 103.6 111.8 125.6 134.6 


* Included in ‘All Others’ 


© Standard Statistics Co. 


with Chesterfield, which stressed “‘mild- 
ness” and “satisfaction” in its adver- 
tising. In 1934 the conservative policy 
won out and Chesterfield forged to the 
top—only to lose ground last year to 
Camels, the current favorite according 
to Standard Statistics (see tabulation). 


Cigarette men long wondered what 
would happen if one of the leading 
companies should suddenly stop adver- 
tising in order to reduce expenses. In 
1932 they found out. For a single year, 
Reynolds Tobacco bought no newspaper 
space for Camels. Sales, according to 
reliable estimates, fell from 33,000,000,- 
000 to 24,600,000,000—a 25 per cent 
drop. 


ALASKA: Mickey Mouse and Co. 
Seek Oil Among Troubled Bears 


In North America more petroleum 
has been found in sedimentary rocks of 
the Tertiary Age (up to 60,000,000 
years ago) and Paleozoic (185,000,000 
to 535,000,000 years ago) than in those 
of the Mesozoic (60,000,000 to 185,000,- 
000 years ago). Nevertheless the Meso- 
zoic fields of Wyoming and Colorado 
are proof that other rocks can yield oii. 


Geologists have long known that 
Mesozoic sediments exist around Cook 
Inlet, Alaska—a large body of water 
extending inland from Seldovia on the 
Pacific to and beyond Sunrise, terminus 
of the government railroad to Fair- 
banks. 

In order to explore the region’s pe- 
troleum possibilities, several wells were 
drilled between 1898 and 1901 on the 
Iniskin Peninsula. Oil was found in 
small amounts but the wells failed to 
produce commercial quantities. Deepest 
well: 900 feet. 

Believing these earlier efforts to be 
inconclusive, the Iniskin Drilling Co. of 
Los Angeles began a new test last week 
about 12 miles from the old drill site. 
Planning to carry their well down 7,000 
feet if necessary, the company hopes to 
strike commercial quantities of oil at 
about 3,500 feet. 


Promoters: Chiefly responsible for 
the new venture was Carl H. Beal of 
Los Angeles, former Professor of Ge- 
ology at Stanford University. After 
studying Alaska’s oil prospects, Beal, 
in 1931, acquired control of oil rights 
for virtually the entire Iniskin area, 
comprising 58,000 acres of land owned 
by the United States Government and 
the Territory of Alaska. 

Two years later he visited the unin- 
habited region with Russell E. Haven- 
strite, president of the California West- 
ern Oil Co. The trip convinced both 
men that the area was worth testing. 
In many places they found surface 
seepages of a paraffin-base oil similar 
to good quality Pennsylvania crude. 
They also found large numbers of black 
bears and from 200 to 300 big brown 
Kodiak bears. 


Eluding the bears, Havenstrite and 
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Oyster eggs, artificially fertilized, develop in vats where the young Old shells, as well as crates, will do for oysters to grow 
attach themselves to crates, later to be planted in open water on. These are transplanted yearly for three years 





ACME 
In Long Island waters the oyster fleet goes out as September comes in. The mature oysters 
are brought to the surface in dredge nets. Each oyster boat carries from 400 to 2,000 bushels 


eee ar 
EWING GALLOWAY PHOTOS NEWS-WEEK PHOTO BY GEORG HEYER 
Sorted for size, oysters are rushed to a market of 16,000 retail outlets. The Oysters on the half shell have to be opened 
annual catch is more than 60000000 pounds; 60 per cent goes into stew carefully. This machine now does the trick 
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A Time Tested 
Plan 
THAT SAVES 


Money 
= FOR YOU = 


Mutual fire insurance is not 
new. It is, in fact, older than 
any other form of insurance, 
yet its soundness and economy 
are attracting thousands of 
new policyholders. 

The aim of Mutual fire in- 
surance is to reduce the cost 
of the insurance by reducing 
the losses. This result is 
brought about by care in se- 
lecting risks and by active and 
intelligent fire prevention 
work. The saving resulting 
from these measures is passed 
on to the policyholders. 

Seventy-five selected leaders 

_ make up the membership of 
the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies. They 
have returned over $135,000,- 
000 to policyholders as sav- 
ings, in the past ten years. 

Write for the booklet 
“Mutual Fire Insurance.” Ad- 
dress the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 








Alliance. It is a 
of sound- 


eration of Mutual 
ness and stability 


Fire Insurance 











Beal went back to Los Angeles and 
formed the Iniskin Bay Association, a 
California corporation. Permits and 
drilling rights were acquired from the 
United States Interior Department and 
the Territory of Alaska. Finally they 
prepared a unit plan of operation like 
that of the Kettleman North Dome As- 
sociation in California, which has been 
approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

To carry on the actual work of ex- 
ploration, the Iniskin Drilling Co. was 
organized last January with Haven- 
strite as president and Beal as vice 
president. Although no stock was is- 
sued to finance the venture, funds were 
raised by selling the right to share in 
profits. Among those who chipped in 
were Cecil B. De Mille, Walt Disney, 
Hal Roach, Spencer Tracy, and various 
Los Angeles oilmen. Estimated cost by 
the time the first well is drilled: 
$500,000. 


AcTion: July 3, the company’s 3,500- 
ton freighter Iniskin dropped anchor in 
Chinitna Bay, on the north end of the 
peninsula. Some 50 men went ashore 
with food and supplies to last eight 
months. In addition, two 40-ton lighters 
landed 2,500 tons of equipment, includ- 
ing a 60-foot power cruiser for speedy 
communication with the company’s 
Alaska headquarters at Anchorage, 180 
miles north. 

Both Chinitna Bay and Iniskin Bay 
are within 10 miles of the farthest po- 
tential well site. Hence a pipe line 10 
miles long could pour oil into a tanker 
from a wharf or a submerged nozzle. 
With no transportation problem and 
with Japan about 2,000 miles closer to 
Iniskin than to Los Angeles, company 
officials point out that if oil is found the 
new field will have a big edge in the 
fight for Asiatic markets. 

Because of the Japanese Current the 
average Winter temperature is 20 de- 
grees above zero. Hence operations on 
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Table-Tennis Balls Take the Air With Harry Richman 





the peninsula could continue the year 
round. 


® Biggest pest last Summer while the 
men were building bunkhouses and set- 
ting up drilling equipment were the in- 
quisitive black bears. “They’d scratch 
on the windows and raise hell generally,” 
Havenstrite said. “One night a black 
bear crawled into Beal’s tent. Another 
got so pestiferous we lassoed it to a 
stump and left it squawling like a baby 
until we finally turned it loose.” 


TABLE TENNIS: U. S. Players 
Buy 5,000,000 Balls Each Year 


When the Lady Peace, with Harry 
Richman and Dick Merrill aboard, 
landed at Croydon Airdrome last week 
(see page 43), a question arose: were 
the 41,000 table-tennis balls packed in 
the wings for buoyancy subject to 25 
per cent duty as “sports requisites’? 
Customs officials decided they were not 
—unless Richman elected to autograph 
and sell them. 

Although 41,000 sounds like a lot of 
balls, the United States Table Tennis 
Association estimates that in this coun- 
try alone 10,000,000 people play the 
game. A good guess at the number of 
balls sold annually: 5,000,000. 

Yet only two American firms manu- 
facture official table-tennis balls. In 
Cambridge, Mass., the Harvard Manu- 
facturing Co. makes a few for its own 
table-tennis sets. Largest American 
producer is Louis Sametz, Inc., West- 
port, Conn. 

Sametz started manufacturin, table- 
tennis balls in 1927. Two years later 
the firm was turning out about 7,000 
daily. Classed as toys or parts of 
toys, the balls were protected by a 50 
per cent plus 1 cent-an-article tariff. 

But in 1932 they were reclassified as 
sporting goods and the tariff lowered to 
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IN ALL THE BRILLIANT PAGES OF SHOW 


HISTORY NOTHING CAN COMPARE WITH 
THIS Metro-Goldwyn ffayer TRIUMPH 


NORMA LESLIE 


SHEARER: HOWARD 











in WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE’S 


“A DIGNIFIED, 
SENSITIVE 
AND ENTIRELY 
ADMIRABLE 
PRODUCTION” 


—New York Times 
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of miles of satisfactory service. 


living, eating, and sleeping 


4 BIG 
ROOMY 
MODELS 
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TO $975 


SILVER The Standard 





of Travel Coach 
Value 


Why not enjoy the satisfaction of owning 
the trailer by which the others are judged? 
Silver Dome's famous quality-construction 
has been proven by hundreds of thousands 


Years of ex- 


perience enable Silver Dome to give you the 
utmost in beauty, ruggedness, convenience, 
and comfort at the lowest possible price. 
A model to meet the requirements of every 
family and every pocket-book. 


Complete 
accommo- 


dations—sepcrate bedrooms, rear dinette, 





private bath, and lavatory 
accommodations, if you 
wish. ® Select a coach of 
established reputation—be- 
fore you decide on any trail- 
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lers: Send for attractive sales plan 


SILVER DOME, INCORPORATED 
Detroit, Michigan 
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30 per cent. Although, under the new 
rate, Sametz could still compete with 
English and French manufacturers, 
Japan quickly flooded the American 
market with poor grade, unofficial balls. 

At present Sametz produces about 
4,000 balls a day during eight months 
of the year and about 2,000 a day dur- 
ing the slack season. Total annual pro- 
duction amounts to some 850,000, or 
from 10 to 15 per cent of the balls 
used in this country. 


Process: According to the Interna- 
tional Table Tennis Association, official 
balls must weigh between 37 and 39 
drams. To make them, cellulaid disks 
are placed in a die press which forms 
them into two hemispheres. These hemi- 
spheres are trimmed to the proper size 
in a lathe. Then girls put in an am- 
monium solution which later turns to 
gas, fit the two hemispheres together, 
and seal them with liquid celluloid. 

Next the balls are kept ten days 
under water in a barrel, after which 
they are shaped in bronze molds. Thou- 
sands at a time are placed in barrels 
again and tumbled for 24 hours to 
produce a dull finish. 

Besides the official weight test, 
Sametz balls must conform to other 
specifications. Dropped from a height 
of 3 feet, they must rebound 18 inches. 
They must be 1% inches in diameter. 
Finally each ball is struck with a paddle 
to make sure that it doesn’t wobble in 
flight. 
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SILVER: With U. S. Not Buying, 
Mexico Goes Back to Old Pesos 


June 19, 1934, when Congress passed 
the Silver Purchase Act, the price of 
silver on the world market was 49% 
cents an ounce. As a result of the act 
the United States Government bought 
heavily and, by Apr. 26, 1935, the price 
had climbed to 814 cents an ounce. 

According to the rate of exchange at 
that time, the .720 pure Mexican peso 
was worth 30.60 cents. But the .386 
ounces of silver in the peso were worth 
31.46 cents. Hence it was profitable to 
melt the coins and sell them as bullion. 
Unofficial estimates placed the number 
of pesos melted at 200,000,000. 

Faced with national bankruptcy be- 
cause of the scarcity of money, Pres- 
ident Cardenas’s government declared a 
bank holiday on Apr. 27, 1935. All silver 
coins were ordered returned to the 
Bank of Mexico in exchange for paper 
certificates. Ine decree also called for 
issuance of one-peso paper notes and 
a half-peso silver coin of .420 fineness. 
It forbade silver exports. 

Last December the United States 
Government suddenly stopped buying 
silver in the world market. Presumably 
as a result of this change in policy, the 
price began to fall steadily. A fortnight 
ago it was 44% cents an ounce. 

Evidently believing that the United 
States has weakened on its silver- 
boosting program and that the price 
will therefore stay at a reasonable lev- 
el, President Cardenas last week issued 
another decree restoring the Mexican 
.720 silver coins to circulation. Notes 











ACME 

Gapcet: Last week the National Inven- 
tors Congress met at Springfield, Mass. On 
display were models and drawings of ev- 
erything from a dirigible to a gadget for 


holding a cow’s tail while milking. This 
four-sided safety razor blade is designed to 
make easier the shaving of dimples and 
wrinkles. 





and .420 coins issued in 1935 were with- 
drawn. 


® Last week the S. S. American Trader 
arrived in New York with 1,186 bars of 
silver consigned to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. Newspapers were 
quick to guess that the United States 
Government was again bidding for sil- 
ver on the London market. But Wash- 
ington officials replied that the Treas- 
ury was acting purely as an agent for 
the Cuban Covernment. Total amount 
purchased: enough to coin 20,000,000 
pesos. Cuban nfroney is usually coined 
on contract in the United States Mint. 


* 
SECURITIES: 


Low Yields Become Still Lower 


Bonds So Popular 


The cost of living rises daily, say the 
bearers of bad news. But no bad news 
comes to those corporations which feed 
on money, for the cost of money—the 
investor’s money—remains low. Gone 
are the days of 7 and 8 per cent pre- 
ferred stocks. Rare indeed is the first- 
class bond that now yields more than 
4 per cent. 

The investors, having little else to in- 
vest in—except government issues at an 
even lower rate—appear glad to take 
securities yielding only from 3 to 4'. 
per cent. 

Last week SEC reported that in July 
new securities amounted to $362,925,000 
(compared with a June total of $523,- 
439,000 and to $530,475,000 in July, 
1935). Of this nearly 70 per cent re- 
places high-yield issues. Only 2.2 per 
cent will purchase plant and equipment; 
12.3 per cent will increase working 
capital. 

Industry, observers feel, is consolidat- 
ing its recent gains rather than rush- 
ing ahead to a new front line. 

But there is hope ahead for the in- 
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A Can you tell 
the dif ference 


between SNOW 
and SNOW ¢ 


T looks the same, tastes the 

same, is the same, whether 
Nature crystallized it from ocean, 
lake or stream. So also, sugar is 
sugar, regardless of the source. 
Your table sugar, sucrose, occurs 
in many trees, roots, grasses, 
nuts, melons, flowers. Example: 
maple sugar, if similarly refined, 
would look and taste exactly 


like pure white beet or cane sugar. 


UNITED STATES 


419 GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 


Sugar of commerce comes from sugar beets 
or cane—completely refined, no chemist can 
tell the difference. From Norway to the 
Riviera, Europe has relied on beet sugar for 
generations. In America, the beet sugar 
industry is younger. Imported cane sugar 
still predominates. 


Yet today, in a third of our states, the sugar 
beet produces enough sugar for 30,000,000 
Americans. nw uality of beet sugar has been 
proved time after time by government chem- 
ists, universities, millions of housewives— 





An industry engaged in developing American 
natural resources, improving American 
agriculture, and supplying American markets 
with an all-American food product 








and day after day by carload buyers of su- 
gar, great canners, bakers, confectioners, 
candy makers, who have put it to every 
test. U.S. Food & Drug regulations define 
granulated sugar (beet or cane) as contain- 
ing ‘‘at least 99.5 percent of sucrose.”” Beet 
sugar you buy actually tests up to 99.9 per- 
cent or higher—amazing purity. 


But you can thank the sugar beet for more 
than its sugar. You can thank it, acre for 
acre, for providing more employment, more 
transportation and drawing on more indus- 
tries than any other major crop . . . Its im- 
portance to you is described in a ‘booklet, 
‘The Silver Wedge,’’ sent on request. 


YJ 


























AR ASSOCIATION 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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vestor. Although low returns on his 
money may sadden him, the resulting 
reduction in operating expenses should 
increase corporation profits. With that 
end in view, firms are preparing more 
new financing for the Fall. 


® According to a report published last 
week, 80 per cent of the high-grade 
bonds issued since the first of the year 
are now selling at a premium. 


EARNINGS: Dividends Increase 
But Earnings Rise More Slowly 


Stockholders of leading American 
companies had good news last month. 
More than 80 firms declared extra divi- 
dends; nearly as many more raised 
their rates of payment. Increase in 
dividends far outweighed decreases. In 
a list of more than 200 companies only 
three reduced their dividends and four 
passed them. 

Many stockholders received addition- 
al cheer from earnings reports: 


1936 1935 


American & 

Foreign Powert $ 2,278,713 $ 2,235,499 
American Su- 

matra Tobacco? 507,415 506,733 
Burroughs Adding 

Machinet 3,418,887 2,577,550 
Claude Neon Electric 

Products} 151,128 162,631 
Columbia 

Pictures$ 1,568,861 1,815,267 
Diamond Matcht 1,010,100 1,123,545 
Eastern Steam- 

ship Lines|| 202,609 70,001* 
Gold Dust§ 1,510,467 2,097 477 
W. T. Grant{ 1,448,978 669,525 
International Hydro- 

Electric Systemt 199,621 655,462 
Irving Air Chute} 120,694 170,276 
Lehigh Valley 

R. R. 289,892 1,249,689 
“National Casket$ 366,624 223,901 
New York, Ontario 

& Western Ry. 68,417* 0,585 
Norfolk & 

Southern R. R. 258,232" 187,774 
O'Sullivan Rubber 26,543 29,918* 
Pittsburgh SteelS$ 265,359* 1,765,905* 
United Shoe 

Machinery** 12,392,148 11,718,901 
Universal Leaf 

Tobacco§ 1,630,996 1,589,427 
* deficit 
+ 6 months ended June 30 
t year ended July 31 
$ year ended June 30 
|! 7 months ended July 31 
“ 6 months ended fuly 31 
** year ended Feb, 29 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Rescue: A year ago, when the great 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. closed 
its doors and left 15,000 citizens of Man- 
chester without jobs, things looked 
dark for New Hampshire’s largest city. 
Recently, when all efforts to arrange a 
rehabilitation of the mills failed, it 
looked like the end. 

Last week they saw a gleam of hope. 
A citizens’ committee, headed by ex- 
Mayor Arthur E. Moreau, handed the 
liquidating trustees of Amoskeag a 
check for $500,000, a 10 per cent de- 
posit on the purchase price of the phys- 
ical properties of the bankrupt cotton 
mill. The Moreau Committee has organ- 
ized as Amoskeag Industries, Inc., with 


a capital of $750,000. It intends to re- 
habilitate the mills in whole or in part. 


Docs: James P. Terrier, chairman 
of the Dogdom Chamber of Commerce, 
made public last week a resolution of 
the chamber censuring Walter C. Tea- 
gle, president of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey. Dogs feel, said the reso- 
lution, that Teagle’s application to be 
released from Federal 
amount he lost raising bird dogs 
amounts to commercialization of the 
race and an affront to man’s best 
friend. 

Teagle’s petition in support of his 
deduction from his taxable income of a 
loss of $4,310.39 incurred in the raising 
of dogs for field trials, although ar- 
ranged in book form and neatly bound 
in blue, made it plain that he regarded 
bird dogs as a losing commercial propo- 


sition. They always cost more than 
they bring. 
The Treasury Department, ever 


ready to do battle for the under dog, 
decided against Teagle. Teagle has now 
gone to the Board of Tax Appeals about 
it. The dogs have made no further com- 
ment. 


® Ignace Jan Paderewski, world-famous 
pianist, more faithful to the United 
States than Teagle to his dogs, met a 
like defeat. The Treasury politely re- 
fused him tax exemption for the $61,000 
he spent presenting a statue of Wood- 
row Wilson to Poland. 

DesuTtT: Until last year the Packard 
Motor Car Co. made only expensive 
automobiles; 1934 output: 6,071. Then 
the firm decided to cut prices and 
brought out the Packard 120 in the 
$1,000 field; 1935 production: 52,256. 

Such a welcome inspired Packard of- 
ficials this year to introduce a still 
cheaper model. Some 4,000 dealers, 
gathered for a sales convention in De- 
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last week caught their first 
glimpse of it—the Packard Six, selling 
for $795 to $910. In appearance almost 
identical with the 120, the new car has 
a 115-inch wheelbase and comes in eight 
body styles, all with hydraulic brakes. 


troit, 


Swan Sone: In recent years the Reo 
Motor Car Co.’s output of passenger 
cars has steadily declined—from almost 
25,000 in 1927 to 4,692 last year. The 
company’s business in commercial cars 
and trucks also dropped sharply early 
in the depression, but in the past three 
years regained almost all lost ground— 
1935 truck sales: 18,503, compared with 
3,471 in 1932. 


Last week Reo announced it was 
abandoning passenger-car production 
and would build only commercial ve- 
hicles in the future. “We feel that the 
day has passed when trucks and buses 
can be considered as sidelines,” ex- 
plained Donald E. Bates, president of! 
the 32-year-old company. “The trucl: 
and bus and trailer engineer . . . must 
concentrate his entire attention on... 
commercial vehicles, if he hopes to 
keep pace with progress.” 

STEEL: With mills operating around 
71 per cent of capacity—compared with 
46 per cent a year ago—steel buyers 
have been momentarily expecting a 
price rise. Last week their fears ma- 
terialized: Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
largest subsidiary of U. S. Steel, an- 
nounced a $2-a-ton increase effective 
during the last quarter of the year on 
semifinished products, including certain 
types of bars, small shapes, and sheets. 

Last week’s advance, however, ap- 
plies to a relatively small part of Car- 
negie-Illinois production. Primary 
cause: the phenomenally high price of 
steel scrap. Heavy melting scrap ad- 
vanced 50 cents to $17.50 per ton at 
Pittsburgh a week ago—an increase of 
30 per cent since June. 


Manchester’s Pride: The Amoskeag Mills on the Merrimac 
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No Other Form so Strong 


New Departure Ball Bearings are based 
on a form which is no invention of ours. 
It is the Universal form—the sphere 
—the form of suns, stars, planets— of 
worlds present, and to come. It 
is the one form which physical 
forces have so fashioned that 
it can bear loads equally from 
any direction. It is the one form 
which at any point on its sur- 
face offers maximum strength. 
It has no corners. Pressures 


water pressure. 


The Bathysphere, 
shaped for greatest 
resistance to terrific 


on it create no wedging action. 
And from this architecture of 
the Universe there derives a supreme 
quality in a device to overcome friction 
— for “nothing rolls like a ball.” 
It was not easy to find the 
way to make steel balls, ac- 
curately spherical to within a 
single hundred-thousandth of 
an inch, sturdy enough to sus- 
tain tremendous loads, and pro- 
duced in quantities sufficient 
to permit reasonable prices. 


The Stratosphere balloon 
was made in the Universal 


| 


form for maximum strength. 


« But the founders of New Departure, 
a 


having made the sphere their ideal, 
sought to attain its perfection. Hard 
work, hard thinking, unceasing research 
found expression in pedigreed materi- 
als, creative engineering and precision 
manufacture. Now New Departure Bal!’ 
Bearings, of almost incredible load-life, 
are produced by millions each year. 
The New Departure Manufacturing 
Company, Bristol, Connecticut. Engi- 
neering staffs also at Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco and London. 


Nothing Rolls like a Ball ® No Other Form so Strong 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE SOLCED STEEL BEARING 
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ALKA-SELTZER, JOE 
AND THERE'LL BE 
NOTHING TO IT. 
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MAN TO EAT IT. 








IN FACT IT'S HARD] | YOU ARE JUST THE 


YOu SURELY COOK 
A DANDY MEAL. 
TO BEAT iT. 





















YOU'RE TELLING ME ? 
THE ACHE! 














[For HEADACHE 








A PLEASANT DRINK} | AND HOW IT STOPS 
TO TAKE 


$ 
ALKA-SELTZER 15 atm TELL THE WORLD ! 








NBC - NETWORK 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


IN CANADA 





Alkalize with Alka-Seltzer .#icts,, 30:60 











Coming Back To Town? 


Please give us two weeks advance 
notice of your change of address 
so that your News-WEEK will get 
home with you. 














YOU CAN! 
CONTROL YOUR FATE 


Only one power controls your destiny-—a strange force 
sleeping in your mind. Awaken it! Command it to obey 
you! Push obstacles aside and attain your fondest 


hopes and ideals. The Rosicrucians know how. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Learn why great masters through the ages were 
Rosicrucians, Free booklet tells the fascinating story 
of this age old Fraternity and how to obtain its 
priceless teachings. Write to: Scribe B. H.T., 


THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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COUGHLIN: His Bishop Says: 
‘Everything Is Hunky-Dory’ 
Boys flying kites haul in their 


whitewinged birds. 
You can’t do that way when youw’re 
flying words. 


Juty: On a sweltering day in Cleve- 
land, the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin 
pulled off his coat, black rabat, and 
clerical collar. To delegates attending 
the Townsend National Convention he 
shouted denunciation of “the great be- 
trayer and liar, Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

For six days Americans—and es- 
pecially Roman Catholics—wondered 
what would happen. Then, heeding the 
advice of his superior, Mgr. Michael J. 
Gallagher, Bishop of Detroit, Father 
Coughlin offered “to the President of 
the United States’ his “sincere apol- 
ogy” for his use of the epithet “liar”’— 
the word was hurled not at the nation’s 
Chief Executive but at ‘a candidate” 
for the Presidency. 

Forty-eight hours later the Detroit 
priest went to Hamburg, a Buffalo 
suburb, and practically nullified his 
apology. Addressing 10,000 followers 
of his National Union for Social Jus- 
tice, he declared: “I have no apologies 
to offer the gentleman in the White 
House who lives on the rotten meat of 
broken promises.” 

As if these words weren’t plain 
enough, the priest echoed them a week 
later at another huge union meeting 
at Worcester, Mass. When he began: 
“The New Deal candidate, if you call 
him such—I called him something else 
a little while ago—” a tousle-haired 
youngster interrupted: “You told the 
truth, Father!” Other voices repeated 
the approbation. Grinning, Father 
Coughlin motioned for silence and con- 
tinued: “That’s for you to decide. I’m 
not going to say it.” 


Aucust: Catholic papers discussed 
the matter. The Commonweal called 
for “strong patience and not vehement 
anger on the part of those who in the 
name of the Church seek to lead the 
way toward social justice.” America, 
Jesuit weekly, feared “the reaction 
against Father Coughlin’s preaching in 
Catholic circles will be so panicky and 
so intense, that it will put an end to 
the forcible proclamation of social 
justice for years to come.” 

Meanwhile Bishop Gallagher, accom- 
panied by Mgr. Joseph Schrembs, Bish- 
op of Cleveland, arrived in Italy to 
visit Pope Pius XI. “Father Cough- 
lin,” Bishop Schrembs said, “is really 
fighting for the preservation of Ameri- 
can democracy.” Bishop Gallagher 
noted a flotilla of Italian submarines 
in Naples Harbor: “These are what 
made John Bull flee,” he said, and 
added he sang a Te Deum in Detroit 
when the Italians entered Addis Ababa. 

What about Father Coughlin? No, 
Bishop Gallagher insisted, he had 
neither been summoned by the Pope to 
discuss the Detroit priest nor had he 
come for that purpose. “The head of 


all priests in the Diocese of Detroit is 
myself. It must therefore be for my- 
self to make observations about Father 
Coughlin, not the Vatican.” 

Later, in Vatican City, Bishop Gal- 
lagher said he discussed the matter 
with Church officials: “I painted them 
a pretty picture of what Father Cough- 
lin was doing.” 


SEPTEMBER: Last week when the epi- 


sode was considered closed, it sud- 
denly popped up again. L’Osservatore 
Romano, semiofficial Vatican daily 


which is apt to reflect the Pope’s per- 
sonal views, editorialized: ‘In some 
Americangnewspapers it has been said 
that when Bishop Gallagher was in 
Rome he was given to understand that 
the Holy See approved completely the 
activities of Father Coughlin. That is 
not true. Bishop Gallagher knows very 
well what was said to him on that mat- 
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Father Coughlin Greets His Defender 


ter.” The paper continued: “It is ex- 
tremely notable that an orator offends 
when he inveighs against persons who 
represent supreme social authority, 
with the evident danger of disturbing 
the respect due the authorities them- 
selves by the people.” 

Next day, when Bishop Gallagher ar- 
rived in New York from Italy, Father 
Coughlin went down the harbor to meet 
the ship. Passing the Statue of Liberty, 
he quipped: “She is facing the wrong 
way, with her back to America. Her 
hand is upraised in the Fascist salute.” 

On the ship the Bishop greeted his 
subordinate warmly. He pooh-poohed 
the Vatican paper’s editorial, denied he 
had discussed the priest’s “liar’’ speech 
with the Pope, and said: “The Holy 
Father did not mention Father Cough- 
lin. As long as the Vatican doesn’t 
find fault, we may assume that every- 
thing is hunky-dory.” 

“Getting back to American Eng- 
lish?” Father Coughlin asked. “Yes, 
and it sounds good,” replied the prelate. 

“Wait a minute, boys,” Father 
Coughlin called to ship-news photog- 
raphers, “I'll give you a good picture.” 
He then posed six times kneeling be- 
fore the Bishop and kissing his ring. 
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To persistent reporters who wanted 
more information about the “liar” in- 
cident, the Bishop said he had re- 
buked Father Coughlin before he sailed 
and that was all there was to it: “It is 
a principle that the weaknesses of the 
President shall not be exposed to the 
laughter of the nation.” 

Father Coughlin beamed: “That’s a 
good line, Bishop.” 

Asked whether he preferred Landon 
to Roosevelt, Father Coughlin snapped: 
“Why ask me to choose between car- 
bolic acid and rat poison?” 

On the pier Bishop Gallagher spoke 
to a large crowd, mostly National 
Union for Social Justice members: “I 
am happy to see this proof of loyalty 
to your leader... It’s the voice of God 
that comes to you from this great 
orator of Royal Oak. Rally round it.” 
In his turn, Father Coughlin praised 
the Bishop: “He is the most outstand- 
ing churchman that ever set foot in 
America. His heart is full of courage; 
his mind is filled with inteilectuality; 
and his soul is full of charity.” 


®* Last Sunday in Chicago Father 
Coughlin warned 80,000 listeners 
against “false propaganda ... from 
Rome or anywhere else.” He said if 
the Vatican “had cracked down I 
wouldn’t be here today.” 

















VIRGINIA: Charles Wertenbaker 
Writes a Novel Like Own Life 
To My Father. By Charles Werten- 


baker. 499 pages, 154,000 words, Farrar 
& Rhinehart, New York. $2.50. 





After quitting the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1927, Charles Wertenbaker got 
a job on The Washington Star and 
started to grind out short stories on 
the side. The Saturday Evening Post 
accepted three of them. ‘How long,” 
Wertenbaker asked himself, “has this 
been going on?” 

Out of the proceeds the youthful 
author and his wife bought a yellow 
Ford and began a tour of France and 
Spain. Near Barcelona he fell asleep 
at the wheel. On leaving the hospital, 
he learned that he couldn’t recover the 
$500 bond posted for the Ford unless 
he took the machine out of the coun- 
try. He hired an oxcart, collected the 
remains, and dumped them into Bar- 
celona Harbor. 

Thereafter he landed successively on 
The Paris Herald, Time, and finally 
Fortune. Divorced from his first wife, 
he married Nancy Hale, short-story 
writer. “To My Father,” his third 
novel, reflects much of his own life up 
to his present age of 35. 

Charles Chastain, like Wertenbaker, 
is the son of a Virginia doctor. The 
Chastain family, associated with the 
University of Virginia since the school 
was founded, live for the day when Dr. 
Chastain will become a member of the 
medical faculty. But the physician 
spends years in alien cities seeking the 
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reputation that will qualify him for the 
post that is offered too late. Not until 
the death of his wife, the lifelong part- 
ner in his hope, do the university 
officials seek his services. 

To write this novel, Wertenbaker 
shut himself up in a Virginia shack 
and had his meals lugged in by a Negro 
cook. The recipe apparently agreed 
with him. He has created real people 
and an absorbing tale with the authen- 
tic savor of the South. 


SINGER: A _ Jewish 
Impressive Tale of His People 


Novelist’s 


The Brothers Ashkenazi. By I. J. 
Singer. Translated from the Yiddish 
by Maurice Samuel. 643 pages, 200,000 
words. Knopf, New York. $2.75. 


Next Fall three literary critics will 
sit down to a job requiring the wisdom 
of a Solomon plus the prophetic vision 
of an Isaiah. After considering all the 
works by American authors in 1935 and 
1936, the trio will award the Limited 
Edition Club’s gold medal to the writer 
whose book is most likely to become a 
classic. 

It seems that their deliberations will 
be complicated by a vexatious problem. 
Can Israel Josehua Singer be classified 
as an American author? The Polish- 
born Jew got his first naturalization 
papers two years ago but he won’t be- 
come an American citizen until 1939. 

No embossed disk is needed, however, 
to proclaim the fact that “The Brothers 
Ashkenazi” rates a place on any shelf 
devoted to modern works of art. It isa 
tale of one city—-Lodz, Poland—and the 
people who worked and suffered there 
for more than a hundred years. The 
principal characters are Jews, often 
hounded, always hated by the carousing 
aristocrats and the starving workers. 
But this is not just another account of 
the woes of the chosen people. Many of 
the Jews are every bit as rapacious and 
cruel as their gentile rivals. 

The twin brothers, Simcha Meyer and 
Jacob Bunim Ashkenazi, are born into 
a Jewish wool merchant’s family dur- 
ing the later nineteenth century when 
Lodz was a rapidly growing industrial 
town in Russian Poland. Simcha is un- 
dersized and ugly; Jacob husky, and 
handsome. Their mutual and enduring 
hatred develops in boyhood. 

At school Simcha quickly proves his 
intellectual superiority and wins local 
fame as a genius. By Jewish patri- 
archal standards, he is an excellent 
match for Dinah Alter. The two families 
arrange things through a marriage 
broker and after the usual long engage- 
ment Dinah, who loves Bunin, is wed 
to the man she hates. 

She takes it out on her husband. 
Simcha, denied marital happiness, sets 
out to become the most powerful man 
in Lodz. The first move is to oust his 
father-in-law from control of a textile 
factory, an easy job for the brilliant 
and cunning Simcha. 

Meanwhile Jacob’s good looks impress 
Pearl, granddaughter of the wealthy 
Rob Kalman Eisen of Warsaw. Pearl 





IVE hundred women helped write 
F this book. Kenwood’s Education- 
al Bureau asked home-makers, brides, 
teachers, editors, what they wanted 
most to know about the selection and 
care of blankets. Then this book was 
prepared, packed with the kind of 
practical information that will help 
you find comfort, satisfaction, and en- 
joyment in the blankets in your 
home. For example: 


Why all-wool blankets are best Page 
How to tell live new wool 
How to test tensile strength 
Correct blanket sizes for differ- 
ent types of beds 
Correct blanket colors for your 


Correct types for health and 
sleeping comfort 6 
Blankets for children’s rooms Page 12 
Gift suggestions for all occa- 
Page 13 
How to guard against moths....Page 14 
How to wash blankets 


Read these comments from women who 
have received this book: 
A home-maker writes: “After reading your 
concise and informative booklet, I knew 
what size would suit my needs and exactly 
what I should look for in a blanket.” 
A bride writes: “Am using your book in 
selecting blankets for my new home.” 
A teacher of textiles writes: “Am making 
daily use of the booklet in my classes.” 
This book, beautifully illustrated in full 
natural color, is offered to you free by Ken- 
wood Mills, famous for quality all-wool 
products. To obtain your copy, simply send 
the coupon below or a letter or postal. 


KENWOOD MILLS, Dept. S-18 

, Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. ] 
Please send me “What You Should Know | 

| About Blankets—Their Selection and Care.” 








prevails on her grandmother to tackle 
the family patriarch—who has every- 
body else cowed—and finally wins as- 
sent to the match. Simcha is furious. 
Luck and a manly figure have elevated 
his brother far above the rank which 
Simcha has attained by tireless work 
and incessant scheming. 

Spurred by jealousy and an almost 
maniacal hunger for power, Simcha 
next goes after the factory of Heinz 
Huntze, the city’s leading industrialist. 
The old German’s lubberly sons want 
him to become a Baron but Huntze 
won’t hand out the necessary bribes. 
Simcha does, and the expense incidental 
to Huntze’s new status almost ruin him. 
After the Baron’s death, Simcha gets 
the sons in debt to him, buys up the 
stock, and takes over the plant. 

A merciless employer, he has con- 
tinual trouble with his meagerly paid 
workers whom idealistic Jews seek to 
organize. Ignorance and race antipa- 
thies make the task almost impossible. 
Starved by Ashkenazi and shot at by 
the Czar’s troops, the Polish and Ger- 
man workers turn not on their industrial 
and government enemies but on their 
fellow workers, the Jews. 

In this enormous novel, which in- 
cludes the German invasion of Poland 
and part of the Bolshevik revolution, 
Singer takes his readers into palaces 
and hovels, into the secret hearts of 
men. He knows and understands aged 
rabbis and young intellectuals, factory 
owners and laborers, police officers and 
prisoners. 

In the end, Simcha, bankrupt in char- 
acter and finance despite his lifelong 
struggle, comes to realize what Reb 
Noske, his saintly teacher, could have 
told him long ago. There was no differ- 
- ence between man and beast. The yoked 
beast carries its burden; man does like- 
wise. The beast fails in the end, and is 
trodden underfoot; and this is the end 
of man too. 


® The author, son of a rabbi, was born 
43 years ago in Bilgoraj, Poland, and 
remained a Talmudic student until he 
was 17... Then he quit the rabbinical 
school to learn something about the 
world as a proofreader and journalist. 

As Warsaw correspondent for The 
Jewish Daily Forward, New York news- 
paper, he reported the Red uprising. 
In spare hours he turned out several 
short novels and compiled information 
about Lodz. Three years ago he made 
a name for himself in New York as the 
author of “Yoshe Kalbe” (The Sin- 
ner’), which ran for ten months at the 
Yiddish Art Theatre. 

“The Brothers Ashkenazi,” his sixth 
book, was serialized daily in The For- 
ward, a process which required seven 
months. It won Singer thousands of 
Jewish admirers including the Polish 
weavers who have settled in Paterson, 
N. J. After careful study of the chap- 
ters descriptive of the textile industry, 
the New Jersey workers admitted that 
Singer knew their stuff. 

Now a resident of Brooklyn, Singer 
turns up twice a week at The Forward 
office where he translates and condenses 
European news printed in five lan- 
guages. Most other mornings he sits at 
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I. J. Singer Taps Out His Stuff From 
Right to Left on a Yiddish Typewriter 


his own typewriter. Although he speaks 
English pretty well, he writes in Yiddish. 

After work hours he reads the works 
of Tolstoy, Gogol, Dickens, Mark Twain, 
or Sinclair Lewis, or swims at Coney 
Island with his wife and 13-year-old 
son. Modest about his literary achieve- 
ments, he is proud of the progress he is 
making in learning to drive his second- 
hand Chevrolet sedan. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


A Time to Remember. By Leane Zug- 
smith. 352 pages, 103,800 words. Ran- 
dom House, New York. $2. The hero 
of this book is a strike and how it grew. 
Swiftly and cannily characterized, the 
strikers are treated in brief episodes, at 
home, in the store, at strike meeting, 
and in jail. In lucid prose, Miss Zug- 
smith has written a dramatic and dis- 
turbing novel. Refusing to load her 
dice, she plays up both sides of the 
boss-worker question but leaves no 


_ doubt as to which she prefers. 


Swish of the Kris. By Vic Hurley. 
277 pages, 82,250 words. Notes. Dutton, 
New York. $3. Seven years of research, 
the author says, went into this compila- 
tion of the Moros’ history in the Philip- 
pines. Here are pirate raids, massacres, 
bloody ambushes, and bloodier reprisals. 
Not too well written, it is nevertheless 
a readable saga of the warriors who 
battled with kris and simbilan (a small 
bamboo spear) against Spanish arque- 
buses and American Krags. 


Haig. By Duff Cooper. 381 pages, 
118,300 words. Illustrated. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $4. Executors of 
the late Field Marshal’s estate “invit- 
ed” Alfred Duff Cooper to write this 
book and gave him all the “relevant” 
documents. The result is an official bi- 
ography, interesting enough but con- 
taining little to which a partisan could 
object. Even so, the soldier appears a 
bit naive. His comment on Shaw: “An 
interesting man of original views. A 
great talker!” 
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Musical Americana 


CONCERT: 


First in International Series 

“PART ONE, INDIAN MUSIC. Premiere 
partie, musique des Peaux-Rouges. 
Erster Teil, indienische Musik. Parte 
prima, musica indiana.” 

At tea time, Sunday, Sept. 20, a quad- 
rilingual announcement will dominate 
the air waves. Pooling their resources, 
the Columbia and National broadcast- 
ing systems plan to circle the world 
with a notable presentation of Amer- 
ican music—the first intercontinental 
concert. 

The program—beginning a proposed 
series—is designed to include chief 
phases of composition peculiar to the 
United States. Dr. Max Jordan, Euro- 
pean NEC representative, proposed the 
scheme at the Paris Intercontinental 
Broadcasting Conference last February. 
Foreign delegates approved and prom- 
ised follow-ups of their own folk music. 
The International Broadcasting Union 
at Geneva—an association of European 
broadcasting companies founded to iron 
out Continental radio problems—gave 
its official blessing. 

A ten-second fade-in of the thunder 
of Niagara Falls opens the American 


concert. Indian, cowboy, Negro, and 
“Anglo-Saxon pioneer-stock” music 
comprise succeeding numbers. Each 


category, in turn, is composed of two 
illustrative mnumbers—primitive and 
modern. The war chants of the Seneca 
Indians give way to Skilton’s symphonic 
“War Dance.” Lugubrious songs of the 
plains find a modern reincarnation in 
the sharp rhythms of Hal Kemp’s band. 
Full-toned, plaintive choruses of the 
slave South blend into the Harlem 
“swing” of a modern Negro orchestra. 
Lusty ballads of the early settlers, ac- 
companied by a droning dulcimer, build 
their thinness into the crescendo of 
Stringfield’s plantation composition, 
“Cripple Creek.” 

Later broadcasts will offer similar 
presentations. February, 1937, Buenos 
Aires will short-wave the tunes from 
its famous Argentine Tango Congress. 
Natives of the Belgian Congo will per- 
haps contribute to the third; or Dutch 
East Indies authorities may present the 
celebration of the harvest festival be- 
fore the palace of the Sultan of Djokja. 


* 
FOOTBALL: Yale Lets Radio’s 
Cash Outweigh Eli Traditions 


For years Yale alumni cheered the 
Athletic Association in its stand against 
commercial football broadcasts. Liber- 
al checks flowed in to bolster gate re- 
ceipts. Would-be sponsors bucked a 
stone-wall opposition. 

Five years ago, however, the depres- 
sion entered the game. In two years’ 
time, football returns—which carry 
most college’s entire athletic programs 
—dropped 50 per cent. Alumni checks 
were fewer and smaller. Yale men who 
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FORD V'S8 PICK-UP | 

ee  ——————— 
GIVES YOU LOW 

OPERATING COST... AND 


Features of the Ford V-8 Pick-Up 


85-horsepower V-8 engine with mirror-finished 
cylinder walis; full cylinder-length water jack- 
ets; directed-flow crankcase ventilation; pre- 
cision-set, factory-adjusted valve clearances; 
exhaust valve seat inserts; direct-driven, unit 
ignition: “floating” type connecting-rod bear- 
ings; dual downdraft economy carburetor. 
Y%-loating rear axle with straddle-mounted 
pinion. 

Full torque-tube and radius-rod drive. 


Quick-action safety brakes stop a loaded truck 
more quickly than ever before. 


All-silent-gear transmission. 

Centri-force clutch. 

Rigid, rugged, double-channel, X-type frame. 
Big 6.00x16-inch tires. 

Four double-acting hydraulic shock absorbers. 


Welded steel cab construction. including an 
all-steel roof. Steel body with load space 69 
inches long, 46 inches wide and 1634 inches 
to the top of the flareboards. 


Smart, new-design steel wheels . . . graceful, 
sweeping hood and body lines . . . large load 
Space . . . choice of many colors in durable 
enamel finish. 


4 
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Cost... Loap... Speep... All three 
must be figured in when you estimate 
your hauling and delivery economy. 
Only in this way can you measure the 
over-all cost of running a truck in rela- 
tion to the amount of work the truck 
does. Over-all costs as affected by load 
and speed furnish the most practical 
yardstick of truck economy. And that’s 
where the Ford V-8 Pick-Up shines! 

In the first place, its operating cost is 
way down . . . so low, in fact, that 
thousands of owners who figure on 


operating costs alone say it is the mog 
economical Pick-Up Ford has ever buil 
But the men who pile on heavy load 
and “high-ball” with them know the 
low operating cost is just one of th 
ways the Ford V-8 Pick-Up save 
money. 

Try this husky, hard-working unit o 
your own job, under your own opera 
ing conditions. It’s right at home o 
jobs that range from farm to factor 
Call your Ford dealer today and set 
date for an “on-the-job” test. 


FORD ANNOUNCES NEW DE LUXE EQUIPMENT FOR 
TRUCKS AND COMMERCIAL CARS 


Low additional cost. See your Ford dealer for full details and prices. 


Any new 112-inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Commercial Car can be 


urchased for $25 a month, with usu 


down-payment. Any new _ 131}/2-inch or 157-inch_ wheelbase Ford V-8 Truck can be purchased with the usu 


down- 


ment on the new Universal Credit Company 1/29 


er month Finance Plans. 
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L lakes more than one whiskey 


to make a sreal whiskey 
like Lour Koses 






Four Roses is not just ove straight 
whiskey. It’s a blend of several 
straight whiskies—and nothing but 
whiskey! 

Each of the straight whiskies we 
use is outstanding in some par- 
ticular way—in smoothness, or body, 
in aroma, or flavor. 


By blending these whiskies to- 
gether our own special way, we 
get a liquor that has a// the quali- 
ties a whiskey lover seeks. We get 
Four Roses—a whiskey that’s Amer- 
ica’s finest, because it’s several great 
whiskies in one! 


four Roses 


— Americas finest whiskey 
regardless of age or price! 


Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville & Baltimore, makers of Four Roses 

(94 proof), Paul Jones (92 proof), Old Oscar Pepper and Mattingly & Moore (both 

90 proof)—all blends of straight whiskies. Also Paul Jones Four Star Dry Gin (90 
proof) distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits. 
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could no longer journey to the Bowl 
pleaded for more broadcasting of the 
games. 

Under such pressure, Yale resistance 
wilted. Last week, Harold Woodcock, 
business manager of the association, 
sold broadcasting rights for the six 
home games to the Newark, N. J., sta- 
tion WOR and the Yankee network 
(New England). Each of the two paid 
$10,000. Within 24 hours WOR snapped 
up a sponsor in the Atlantic Refining 
Co.—making approximately $10,000 for 
itself in the sale of two hours’ time for 
each game. The oil company barely got 
under the wire. A few hours’ delay 
would have put the Bulldog’s 1936 
schedule under another sponsor’s aegis 
—Vitalis. 

Signing of the contract ended an 
epoch. Up to now, major colleges in the 
East have scrupulously avoided any 
taint of commercial backing in broad- 
casting their games. Most have allowed 
national networks to cover their games 
free of charge. Only the businesslike 
West Coast disregarded the fetish. For 
the past two years Associated Oil has 
sponsored all games of the ten-team 
Pacific Coast Conference at a yearly 
cost of $100,000. 

Yale’s example started a rush. East- 
ern universities invited offers from 
sponsors. Atlantic signed up the com- 
plete schedules of Franklin and Mar- 
shall, Duke University, Temple Univer- 
sity, and the University of Virginia, 
plus exclusive rights on eighteen other 
Eastern contests. 

Two prominent universities remained 
exceptions. Gathering about them the 
remnants of dignity left to the Big 
Three, Harvard and Princeton turned 
cold eyes upon liberal offers: “Harvard 
University is not interested.” “We 
[Princeton] have had a number of com- 
mercial offers ... none of which has 
been accepted.” 

To Yale’s old guard Woodcock ex- 
plained: “It all started back in the pre- 
depression days when .. . persons 
couldn’t get inside the Bowl ... We 
became receptive to the broadcasting 
of the major games . . . Depression 
came... but we maintained our broad- 
casting even with the empty seats... 
Each year we have been approached by 
commercial organizations. Finally we 
decided as long as we were continuing 
to broadcast, why not make some mon- 
ey? This is not a change in attitude 
... but simply a case of drifting along 
with the times. . .” 


PLUGGING: NBC Official Plans 
Song and ‘Bribe’ Restrictions 


The plague of “plugging” strikes 
down many a popular song in its bloom. 
Playing a tune over and over on the 
radio first makes it a hit, then breaks 
it. No one has determined the music 
saturation point of the public—where 
interest ceases and boredom begins. 
Yearly, publishers puzzle over the 
question: shall we plug our tunes or 
restrict them? 

Last week the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. enlisted on the side of limited 
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restriction. Vice President John Royal 
announced his intention of inspecting 
all programs and limiting songs on un- 
sponsored spots. His plan follows the 
commercial rules of the company: 
tunes may be repeated only at four- 
hour intervals. Such a measure, he 
argues, will result in longer life for hit 
tunes and greater listener appreciation. 

Further, he will crack down on artist 
“bribery.” Publishers who believe in 
plugging pay “fees” to sustaining 
artists for playing their numbers. Re- 
sults: undue publicity for a few songs 
and ultimate monopoly for a small 
publishing group. 

To squelch the practice for “good 
and all,” Royal has imposed a drastic 
penalty: immediate disbarment from 
the air of both bribee and tune. 


© The American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers estimates that 
25,000 songs appear every year. Twenty- 
five, on the average, become “smash 
hits’”—-selling more than 400,000 copies. 

According to ASCAP’s annual analy- 
ses of radio programs, love, moon, and 
dreams are the stuff that song writers’ 
dividends are made on. In the 1935 
listing, published last week, Sigmund 
Romberg’s “When I Grow Too Old to 
Dream”’ led the twenty songs most fre- 
quently heard over NBC and CBS net- 
works. Others of the first five—in the 
order of popularity: “I’m in the Mood 
for Love,” “In a Little Gypsy Tea 
Room,” “Lullaby of Broadway,” and 
“Cheek to Cheek.” (1934 leader: “Love 
in Bloom.,’’) 














RADIO CHECK LIST 
Sept. 12-18 





Light-face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing, 1 hour later than Standard, 

SAT. (12th): Tennis: The final round of the 
National Singles at Forest Hills. 2:30 
CBS (WABC), NBC-Blue (WJZ), and 
NBC-Red (WEAF). 2:45 MBS (WOR)}, 
Brobdingnag: A sound-effect dramatiza- 
tion of Gulliver’s voyage to the land of 
giants. 8:30 CBS. 

Norman Thomas: The Socialist Presiden- 
tial candidate answers Mr. Roosevelt's 
Chautauqua address. 9:00 NBC-Blue. 

SUN. (13th): Birthday: NBC begins the cele- 

bration of its tenth anniversary. 12:00 
noon NBC-Red. 
Concert: Erno Rapee, Hungarian-Ameri- 
can conductor, leads the 70-piece General 
Motors Symphony in Carnegie Hall. 
Guests: Albert Spalding, violinist; Harold 
Bauer, pianist. 10:00 NBC-Red.* 

MON. (14th): Premieres: Three successive 
dramatic sketches for the busy housewife 
make a late morning bow. 11:15 NBC- 
Red.* 


TURS, (15th): Harmony: America’s most pop- 
ular orchestras present the latest tunes. 
Vincent Lopez leads off with Eddy Duchin, 
Hal Kemp, and Henry Busse following. 
10:30 NBC-Blue.* 

WED. (16th): Guests: Albert Payson Terhune, 
dog-story writer, and Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, novelist, appear in the current 
issue of the Magazine of the Air. 11:00 
CBS, 


THURS. (17th): Steel Day: The presidents of 
the country’s three biggest steel mills— 
Tom M. Girdler (Republic), Eugene Grace 
(Bethlehem), William Irvin (U.S.)—ap- 
pear with a chorus of millworkers. 9:00 
NBC-Blue. 

Kate Smith: She returns to the air with a 
new “all-the-world’s-a-stage’” program, 
8:00 CBS.* 

FRI. (18th) Tercentenary: President Roose- 
velt, Chancellor Baldwin of England, and 
A. Lawrence Lowell, former president of 
the university, speak at the celebration of 
Harvard’s 300th birthday, 2:30 NBC-Blue. 
*Indicates premiere ef a series. 
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= FACTORY 
TO YOU 


NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS 
PORTABLE 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


T LAST! The famous Remington Noise- 
less Portable that speaks in a whisper 
is available for only 10¢ a day. Here is your 
opportunity to get areal Remington Noise- 
less Portable direct from the factory. 
Equipped with all attachments that make 
for complete writing equipment. Standard 
keyboard. Automatic ribbon reverse. Vari- 
able line spacer and all the conveniences of 
the finest portable ever built. PLUS the 
NOISELESS feature. Act now while this 
special opportunity holds good. Send coupon 
TODAY for details. 


YOU DON’T RISK A PENNY 
Wesend you the Remington Noiseless Port- 
able direct from the factory with 10 days’ 
FREE trial. If you are not satisfied, send 
it back. WE PAY ALL SHIPPING 
CHARGES. 


GREATEST TYPEWRITER 
BARGAIN IN 10 YEARS 


Imagine a machine that Equipped with all at- 
speaks in a whisper .. tachme that make 
that can hardly be for complete writing 
heard ten feet awa equipment, the Reming- 
You can write in a li- ton Noiseless Portab 
brary, a sick room, a _ produces manifol 
Pullman berth without and stencil cutting 0: 
the slightest fear of exceptional character. 
disturbing others. And Furnishedin black with 
in addition to quietits shining chromium at- 
superb performance tachments. Find out 
literally makes the about this special offer 
words seem to flow without obligation. 
from the machine. Mail coupon today! 














FREE rvpeine course 


With your New Remington Noiseless Portable we will 
send you—absolutely F REE—a 19-page course in typ- 
ing. It teaches the Touch System, used by all expert 
typists. It is simply written and comple tely illustrated. 
Instructions are as simple as A, B, C. Follow this 
course during the 10-Day Trial Period ‘we give you with 
your typewriter and you will wonder why you ever took 
the trouble to write ‘letters by hand. You will be sur- 

rised how easy it is to learn to type on the lightning- 
Pas t Remington Noiseless Portable. 


FREE carryine case 


Also under this new Purchase Plan we — send you 
cid mscylng cam comdiy balls off tan crtable a spe 
ca case sturdily built o yw 
handsom b yu Pont fabric. 
The top is removed by one i *"y leaving the machine 





case is covered with heavy 


fismly attached to the base. is ‘makes it easy to use 
your Remingtoo Aa hy knees, in chairs, on 
~~ pe delay ... send in the coupon for com: 


SEND COUPON WHILE LOW PRICES HOLD 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 14-92 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me how I can get a new Remington N: 
Portable pewriter, plus FREE Typing Course 
Carrying Case, for only 10¢ a day. Also send me, with- 
out obligation, new illustrated catalogue. 
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Nw |, SALLE HOTEL 
G i 


NEWS-WEEK 


The good word's gone around. The new 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, has scored with 
everyone. You'll like it, too. New, from 
lobby to roof. New carpets, new inner- 
spring mattresses, new furnishings — 
new elevators, bright, modern, smart — 
up-to-the-minute toa detail. There’s color, 
cheer, and comfort — and a refreshing, 
friendly spirit in service for you here. 
Next time you come to Chicago, stop at 
the new La Salle. An ideal location—and 
you'll like the food, the rooms, the rates! =; 









piTTERsY | gin. Write today for details. 


Since 1872 
THE CHOICE OF ; 
Rockefeller Center, New York 
ALL PARTIES ockKeietlier Center ew ior 








CAPITALIZE 


on the fastest growing circula- 
tion of any news-magazine by 
becoming News-WEEK’s repre- 
sentative in your territory. 
People are more news-conscious 
today than at any time since 
the last world war. 

Easy to sell. Large profit mar- 


NEWS-WEEK 


Representatives Dept. 




















Just Published—The New 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 


An entirely new book abridged from the new Merriam-Webster, 
Wesster’s New INTERNATIONAL Dictionary, Second Edition, and 
characterized by the same outstanding scholarship and accuracy. 
This Fifth Edition of WessTer’s COLLEGIATE is the largest and 
latest Merriam-Webster abridgment, surpassing all other abridged 
dictionaries in authority, convenience, and usefulness. 


Get the Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


110,000 Entries, carefully selected to meet the vocabulary needs 
of today. 1,800 Illustrations; 1,300 Pages. Pronouncing Diction- 
aries of Geography and Biography; Rules for Punctuation, Use 
of Capitals, Abbreviations; Foreign Words and Phrases; etc. Thin- 
Paper Style, Indexed: Cloth, $3.50; Fabrikoid, $5.00; Leather, 
$7.00; Limp Pigskin (dark blue or natural), $8.50. Purchase of 
our bookseller, or send order and remittance direct to the pub- 
ishers. Write for New Quiz and Picture Game—FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 661 BROADWAY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


SCREEN: Qdets Goes Hollywood 
In ‘The General Died at Dawn’ 











As a playwright with a national 
reputation for sincere radical drama, 
Clifford Odets had no compunctions 
about accepting $2,500 a week from 
Hollywood. He knew that the money 
resulting from his eleven-week apostasy 
from art would finance his genuine 
stuff for several years. 

So, without worrying too much about 
it, he wrote the screen adaptation of a 
novel by Charles G. Booth. Last week 
the dramatist’s admirers saw and 
heard his work in “The General Died 
at Dawn,” a Paramount production. 

The General Yang, is obviously a 
wicked man even if Akim Tamiroff’s 
interpretation leaves him something 
short of a Chinese. He kills the indi- 
gent peasants who fail to pay crushing 
taxes, and sometimes wipes out entire 
villages. 

There’s hope, however, in O’Hara, an 
idealistic Irishman friendly to the op- 
pressed. Gary Cooper fills this role 
adequately. The peasants entrust him 
with all the money they have scraped 
together. But he can’t resist a lovely 
woman, and Judy, played by Madeleine 
Carroll, is indubitably decorative. It 
is Judy’s duty to lure O’Hara to his 
death—for her father (Porter Hall) is 
in Yang’s pay. 

Of course the hero escapes; Judy and 
he are reconciled, and everything turns 
out happily when the General is stabbed 
by an Irish drunkard; capably por- 
trayed by J. M. Kerrigan. The last 
shot shows the faces of O’Hara and 
Judy, in double profile, hopefully turned 
toward the dawn. 

The dialogue is about on a par with 
the plot. When Judy, aboard the junk, 
asks if she may make a suggestion, 
O’Hara replies: “If you’re going to sug- 
gest chocolate, I prefer vanilla.” To 
another happier remark he rejoins: 
“You uttered a profound mouthful, 
baby.” 

It’s the work of a man who has been 
called a coming genius. He doesn’t 
always write in that style. 


‘GODFREY’: Pleasant New Picture 
Stars Carole Lombard and Bill Powell 


Divorced off the lot, Carole Lombard 
and William Powell are pleasantly re- 
united and co-starred for the first time 
in “My Man Godfrey,” which Gregory 
La Cava has directed for Universal. 
The plot, if thin, is novel and the dia- 
logue amusing. Unfortunately, the 
scenarists, Morrie Ryskind and Eric 
Hatch, retard the action occasionally 
by expressing their sympathy for the 
unemployed. 

Powell appears as Godfrey Parke, a 
Back Bay Bostonian double-crossed in 
love, who has taken to backwater New 
York. He lives in a riverside shack 
among depression derelicts, waiting for 
nothing to happen. 

To him rushes Irene Bullock (Miss 
Lombard), on a scavenger party. She 
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prings him in as the last item in her 
trophy bag. Her complete haul wins 
her the first prize. Grateful to Godfrey, 
she installs him as the family butler. 

In this post, Powell gives a suave and 
satisfactory performance. Miss Lom- 
pard, whose acting improves with every 
picture, finds it easy to forget social 
distinctions. Her jealous sister (Gail 
Patrick) also lays siege to the servant 
put is rebuffed. Vengefully she hides a 
pearl necklace in his room and tries 
vainly to persuade the police that he 
is a thief. 

The butler sells the bauble and buys 
stock in the family firm, saving the 
father (Eugene Pallette) from bank- 
ruptcy. The fluttery mother, well char- 
acterized by Alice Brady, never knows 
auite what is happening, but she 
doesn’t object when her daughter ties 
the trophy in a marriage knot. 


OTHER OPENINGS 


A Son Comes Home (Paramount): 
For years Mary Boland was the lead- 
ing woman of John Drew and Robert 
Ndeson, but her Hollywood assignments 
have heretofore been 100 per. cent com- 
edy. In this exciting picture of the San 
Francisco water front she returns to a 
dramatic role and is superb as the 
chowder-house proprietor whose son 
comes home as a killer. E. A. Dupont 
has skillfully directed the film scena- 
rized by Sylvia Thalberg, sister of Ir- 
ving Thalberg. 


Piccadilly Jim (MGM): Charles 
Brackett and Eddie Knopf have made 
an amusing scenario from the P. G. 
Wodehouse novel. The title role is 
adroitly played by Robert Montgomery, 
and Madge Evans is well cast as the 
romantic interest. Acting honors go 
to Frank Morgan as the father who 
proves that once an actor always an 
actor, and to Eric Blore as the suave 
English butler. The cast includes 
Robert Benchley, Cora Witherspoon, 
Grant Mitchell, and Ralph Forbes. 


The Gorgeous Hussy (MGM): In 
Joan Crawford’s latest, Robert Taylor, 
the screen’s No. 1 glamour boy, for- 
sakes his usual role of a doctor for that 
of a sailor of 1823. Fortunately, he 
dies early in the picture. Miss Craw- 
ford is ineffectually pretty as Peggy 
O’Neale, the innkeeper’s daughter whose 
second marriage to John Eaton, An- 
drew Jackson’s Secretary of War, 
brings her into Washington society and 
historical gossip. The actress gets ex- 
cellent support from Lionel Barrymore, 
Melvyn Douglas, Franchot Tone, James 
Stewart, and Frank Conroy. The film 
is a bad adaptation of a Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams novel. 


The Last of the Mohicans (Reliance): 
Those redskins are at it again, whoop- 
ing, hollering, and war-painted to the 
eyes. In a great confusion of Indians, 
redcoats, snuff, and dubious dialogue, 
the old story reels itself out to a happy 
if unorthodox ending. Bruce Cabot, 
as the evil Magua, speaks his lines as 
though he already held his B.A. from 
Carlisle College. 
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TRANSATLANTIC: 29 and 30 
Added to Nonstop-Flight Total 


May 27, 1919, the United States Navy’s 
flying boat NC-4, nineteen days out of 
New York, reached Lisbon. Since then 
some 65 successful airplane crossings of 
the North Atlantic have been made with 
one or more refueling stops at islands 
—Greenland, Iceland, Bermuda, the 
Azores. A fortnight ago the records 
also listed 28 nonstop airplane crossings 
successful to the point of reaching the 
opposite continent or its coastal islands. 

For almost a year no flight had added 
to either total. Instead, British, Ameri- 
can, and German air lines had been 
taking the first real steps toward reg- 
ular transatlantic transport by plane. 
Imperial Airways had formally an- 
nounced an intercompany agreement 
which promised a service between New 
York and Bermuda this winter. Last 
week Germany’s Lufthansa secured a 
New York base for a program of ex- 
perimental mail-plane flights to start 
at once. 

Last week, like a mountain climber’s 
last scaling of some favorite precipice 
before it is ruined by a cable railway, 
two private airplanes reconquered the 
nonstop route. 


NumBerR 29: At 4:37 P.M. Sept. 2 a 
shining all-metal, low-winged Vultee 
monoplane, the Lady Peace, climbed 
slowly from Floyd Bennett Field, Long 
Island. At the controls sat Henry Tin- 
dall (Dick) Merrill, 39-year-old air- 
line pilot, best known for his flight to 
Chile last year with a rescue plane 
for the Ellsworth expedition. In the 
copilot’s seat Harry Richman, 41, 
radio crooner, night-club entertainer, 
amateur flyer, and owner of the plane. 
To keep the ship afloat in case of a 
forced landing at sea, its wings and 
tail had been filled with 41,000 table- 
tennis balls (see page 30). 

Eastern Air Lines, which employs 
Merrill, and Joseph Moss, to whom 
Richman is under contract at a re- 
puted $7,500 per week, followed the 
progress of the flight by radio. In 
three hours and a half the flyers were 
over the ocean east of Newfoundland. 
Through the night they cruised at 
11,000 feet, where their 1,000-horse- 
power Wright engine is most efficient. 
Fifteen hours after the take-off they 
were sighted over Ireland, heading 
south through heavy rain and fog. By 
that time their radio direction finder 
had been disabled in a thunderstorm. 

For two hours they wandered about, 
hunting an airport. Then they landed 
without mishap in a cow pasture near 
Lwyncelyn, Wales, their fuel exhausted. 
The next afternoon they flew on to 
London’s Croydon Airport where 200 
people, mostly autograph hunters, had 
braved a raw rain to greet them. 

Distinguishing record: an average 
speed of 180 miles per hour, best yet 
made on a North Atlantic crossing. 


NumBer 30: At 12:50 P. M. Sept. 4 
a turquoise blue, low-winged Percival 





| constant circulation, Kleen-Aire removes cooking 
| odors, tobacco smoke, etc. Also, when desired, Kleen- 
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Operates from Any Electric Light 
Socket — Easy to Carry from Room 
to Room—Light Weight — Attractive 


Provides Clean, Humidified Air—Purifies 
and Washes Air—Deodorizes 


i. Decide now that this fall and winter your family 

will be protected from the dry room atmosphere 
which causes colds and kindred ailments. Kleen-Aire 
adds to room atmosphere the proper amount of 
moisture necessary for health and comfort. Besides, 
by washing and neutralizing the air and keeping it in 














cold fall nights. 


HAY FEVER SUFFERERS! YOU GET WONDERFUL 
COMFORT AND RELIEF FROM POLLEN-FREE AIR 


Pure, washed, pollen-free air is beneficial and help- 
ful to everyone — but to hay fever victims it is abso- 
lutely indispensable. Kleen-Aire helps provide it. 
Kleen-Aire purifies room atmosphere by drawing the 
air through a saturated filter and a curtain of water 
vapor which aids in removing pollen, dust, smoke and 
soot. That is why Kleen-Aire brings such marked relief 
to sufferers from hay fever, rose fever and asthma. 


KGGERPAIRE 


LOW IN PRICE—COSTS LITTLE TO OPERATE 
The price of Kleen-Aire is only $13.50 east of the 
Rockies. Tests indicate that it costs about one cent 
to operate for twelve hours when used as a humidifier 
and air washer without heater. 


WRITE FOR KLEEN-AIRE BOOKLET 


This interesting booklet gives you scientific informa- 
tion on the subject of air-conditioning and explains 
why it is so important, summer and winter, to health 
and well being. It also tells you all about Kleen-Aire. 
The booklet is free. Write for it today. 
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Gull monoplane, the Messenger, left the 
ground at the Abingdon, England, air- 
port. Alone in the small cabin was Mrs. 
Beryl Markham, 33, a tall, striking 
blonde who had learned to fly five years 
ago in Kenya Colony, British East 
Africa. 

Since her plane carried no radio, her 
husband, Mansfield, and son, Gervase, 7, 
had no word of her for twenty hours— 
then the steamer Spaarndam reported 
the plane 200 miles off the Newfound- 
land coast. Four hours later came 
word that Mrs. Markham had run out 
of fuel near Baleine Cove, Nova Scotia, 
and had landed in a swamp. Although 
her plane was badly damaged, she had 
received only a one-stitch cut in her 
forehead and some bruises. After a full 
night’s rest, she was flown to Floyd 
Bennett Field, her original destination. 
A crowd of 5,000 broke police lines to 
welcome her. : 

Distinguishing record: Mrs. Mark- 
ham’s flight was the first westward solo 
crossing for a woman. 


RACES: National Air Meet Has 
Plenty of Mishaps and Thrills 


Even before the National Air Races 
cpened last week at Municipal Airport, 
Los Angeles, their promoters knew that 
only a steady rain could keep attend- 
ance figures from breaking all records. 
Since the days when the Wright broth- 
ers used to send their troupes to county 
fairs, three things had been found sure- 
fire for packing air-meet grandstands— 
early accidents, the feminine angle, in- 
ternational rivalry. The 1936 races 
were blessed with all three. 


Six days before the first day of closed- 
course racing, Col. Roscoe Turner was 
cruising eastward for the start of the 
Bendix transcontinental dash. Sixty 
miles from Gallup, N. M., his throttle 
broke. A forced landing on rough 
ground turned his racer twice end over 
end, injuring Turner painfully though 
not seriously. A few days later, S. J. 
Wittman’s racer burst into flames at a 
take-off near Cheyenne. 

Shortly after midnight Sept. 3 the 
first of the remaining seven Bendix 
entries roared across the long runway 
at Floyd Bennett Field, Long Island. 
By 7 o’clock all of them had followed. 


Over Stafford, Kan., the Northrop 
monoplane flown by Joe Jacobson of 
Kansas City blew up. Jacobson para- 
chuted to earth in good enough con- 
dition to catch the next transport plane 
for Los Angeles. 

Benny Howard, winner of last year’s 
Bendix race, and his wife were not so 
lucky. Near Crown Point, N. M., one 
propeller blade flew off. In the result- 
ing crash both were so badly injured 
that days later doctors gave Howard no 
more than an even chance to live and 
kept his wife on the danger list. 


By late afternoon the five other Ben- 
dix planes had arrived at Los Angeles, 
Three of them had been flown by wom- 
en. Mrs. Louise Thaden and Blanche 
Noyes had won first place and $7,000 in 
a Beechcraft. Laura Ingalls had 
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Mrs. Beryl Markham Flew Alone From 
England to a Nova Scotia Swamp 


placed second in a Lockheed. Mrs. 
Amelia Earhart Putnam was fifth in 
her new Electra. (A few hours earlier 
another girl had won second place in 
the Ruth Chatterton Sportsman’s Der- 
by just arrived from Cleveland.) 

At 6 that evening, L. C. Faulkner of 
San Diego was killed when his para- 
chute collapsed in a jumping contest 
toward a mark from 3,000 feet. 

Next morning the three-day program 
of the meet itself began. Eighteen 
Army Air Corps attack planes, a Ma- 
rine Corps observation squadron, and a 
fighting squadron from the aircraft- 
carrier Ranger thundered‘in turn back 
and forth above the field. 

Beautifully precise formations, bomb- 
ing and attack shows ... A young 
German, a Rumanian Army officer, 
three flyers from the Hollywood stu- 
dios filled in with elaborate stunting— 
outside loops, climbing rolls. The 
young German flew upside down using 
only his knees to operate the controls. 
The Rumanian picked a flag off the 


WIDE WORLD 
Mrs. Thaden (Left) and Miss Noyes 
Shake Hands With Vincent Bendix 


ground with a hook attached to his 
wing tip ... A pilot named Johnson 
put a big Ford Trimotor through a 
complete set of loops, spins, rolls .., 
Hollywood celebrities stepped to the 
microphone on the announcers’ plat- 
form to take a bow... Racing planes 
made solo qualifying dashes past the 
stands ... Skywriting. 

Through it all ran the more serious 
business of racing. There were races 
for planes with engines of 266 cubic 
inches, 375, 550, 800. Saturday Miss 
Betty Browning of Wichita, Kan., won 
the stock plane race for women and its 
Amelia Earhart Trophy. Her speed 
was 156.4 miles an hour. 

The same day, as Harold Neumann 
was winning the first heat of the 375 
race, gasoline fumes in his cockpit 
forced S.-J. Wittman to make a forced 
landing. A radio mast and the pro- 
peller tip of a parked army plane 
touched his fuselage and plunged him 
into the field. Wittman climbed from 
the wreckage unhurt save for a cut on 
his head. 

Sunday, Joe Jacobson and R. A, 
Kling both crashed on landing after 
the 550 race, Kling being injured 
enough to require a stretcher trip from 
the field. In the same race, the foreign 
threat scored its first victory. 

Spectators at last year’s National 
Air Races had watched Michel De- 
troyat, suave young Frenchman who 
looks somewhat like Maurice Cheva- 
lier, put on a series of excellent stunt- 
ing exhibitions. This year he returned 
with a small needle-pointed Caudron 
racer powered with a _ liquid-cooled 
Renault motor. It had once held the 
world’s landplane speed record at 314 
miles per hour and was faster than any 
plane ever entered in the free-for-all. 
Yet its engine was small enough to 
permit its entry in the 550-cubic-inch 
race. A French middleweight was 
threatening our best heavies. 


Detroyat cleaned up on the smaller 
class around the twenty laps of a 100- 
mile race. Throttled back, his winning 
speed was 247 miles an hour, twenty 
miles faster than Neumann in second 
place, and a new meet record. 


Labor Day a crowd of 100,000 turned 
out for the finale. Impatiently it waited 
through the stunting, formations, finals 
in the limited-class races, and para- 
chute contests. 


At 3 fog began to threaten the course 
from the ocean near by. Starters hud- 
dled anxiously and agreed to push the 
Thompson Trophy race forward. At 
3:37 nine racers*pulled off the field in 
two tight clusters. Nine sets of wheels 
retracted into wings or fuselages. Nine 
angry hornets wheeled and came dron- 
ing past the stand in a racing start. 


Ten minutes later, no doubt remained 
that the Frenchman was. a class ahead 
of the field. At the end of 50 miles he 
had lapped every other racer, and 
throttled back from the 301 miles-per- 
hour gait he had set for the first 30. 
At 4:13 Detroyat had finished the en- 
tire 150-mile assignment. His average 
speed: 264.261 miles an hour, twelve 
miles better than Doolittle’s record for 
the event. 
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Smoke to Your Throat’s Content 


Many smokers have chosen Lucky Strikes simply because 
they taste better. Then as the days go by they sense that 
Luckies make smoother going for their throats—that they 
are a Light Smoke. Certain acids and other heavy, harsh 
irritants naturally present in all tobacco are removed 
by the famous process —It’s Toasted.” Only Luckies 
are “Toasted.” Smoke Luckies to your throat’s content. 
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